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NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


My first words are those of deepest thanks to His Excellency 
the Hoii’ble Sir Henry Wheeler for having so kindly accepted the 
dedication of my Lectures. I owe a debt to His Excellency which it 
is not easy to acknowledge in terms which shall be adequate to my 
own sense of obligation and not repugnant to him, I am no less 
grateful to the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Fakhriiddin, our Minister 
of Education, for having not only proposed me for the Readership 
'but also for having opened the course of Lectures ; to Mr. S. Sultan 
Ahmad, our Vice-Chancellor for having closed the course ; to 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, m.a., le.s., our ex-Vice-chancellor, and to 
Mr. G. E, Fawcus. m.a., i.e.s., o.b.e., our Director of Public 
Instruction, for encouragement in various ways. 

To Dr. A. B. Keith I am very grateful for the Foreword as well 
as for - various useful suggestions. Likewise I have to thank Drs, 
Jolly and Poussin for going through the manuscripts and suggesting 
improvements. Mr. J. A. Chapman, Librarian of the Imperial 
Library, and Babu IMohendranath Auddy, of the same Library, 
Calcutta, have every now and then found out references for me. 
The Index has been prepared by Mr. Santosh Kumar Ghosh, B. A., 
of the Post Graduate Department of our College, who has also 
materially helped me in seeing theo ok through the Press, I owe 
them my heartfelt thanks. 

Owing to want of some diacritical marks, some unfortunate 
mistakes of printing have crept in, but as they do not vitiate the 
meaning of the passages where they occur, I have not thought it 
necessary to put in a correction note. 

With reference to the many imperfections, (and I am fully 
conscious of them), I can only repeat the words of Hemachandra : 
“May the noble-minded scholars instead of cherishing ill-feelings, 
kindly correct whatever errors may have been committed here, 
through the dullness of my intellect, in the way of wrong interpre¬ 
tations and mis-statements.” 

Patna College, ) 

PATNA, K J* N, S. 

DtCemher^ ig2^, ) 



NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The intention of the author was to see the second edition care¬ 
fully through the Press, but unfortunately he was ill throughout the 
period and seeing the book through, was left entirely to his son, 
2 nd Lieut. M. L. Samaddar (P. U. T. G), B. A., of the Patna College. 
He hereby expresses his indebtedness to friends who favoured him 
with constructive criticisms and as he, by no means, claims to have 
said the last word on any question, he does not think it necessary 
to reply to the one or two adverse criticisms. Pie would repeat 
a second time, the pregnant words of Hemachandra, referred to 
in his Note to the.Frist Edition. 

The Index, this time, has been prepared by Master Sourendra 
Nath Samaddar who has also helped in the passing of the Proofs. 

J. N. S. 






Patna College, 

PATNA, 

Augli%t, ig2j. 
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FOREWORD 


The revival of Indian national life has, almost inevitably, been 
accompanied by the growth of historical interest in the past 
achievements and glories of Bharatavarsa. It was the great merit of 
the late Mr. Vincent Smith to indicate the many fascinating 
historical problems that must be solved before it became possible 
accurately to delineate as a whole the vicissitudes of Indian 
civilisation, and he was fortunate enough to live to see the rising 
of a school of young Indian Scholars, equipped with the skill and 
assiduity necessary for the unravelling of the tangled skein of the 
development of Indian polity. The immediate need is the 
preparation of monographs on diverse aspects of the subject, to 
serve as the foundation of a comprehensive and authoritative picture 
of Hindu Government. 

The author of this very interesting treatise on the Glories of 
Magadha has already established his capacity for useful work by 
his valuable monograph on the economic condition of ancient India, 
and not only the general reader but also the expert will find matter 
for profitable study in his examination of the history of the 
Magadhan Capitals, of the edicts of Asoka, and of the fate of the 
monasteries of Nalanda and Vikrama^ila. Much has already been 
written on these topics, but even more remains to be done to clear 
up obscurities and elicit the facts, and despite divergence of view 
on not a few points, I have much confidence in commending these 
lectures as an earnest and able contribution' to an important field 
of study. 


The Univemty of Edinburgh. } Berriedale Keith. 

28th Apnl, 1924, j 
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The Hofi^ble Sir Syed Md, FakhriMin^ Minister of Education^ 
Bihar a?id Orissa^ in introducing the University Reader, 
observed :— 

“Gentlemen, 

“We have met here this evening to hear the first of the series 
of interesting lectures to be delivered by Prof. J, N. Samaddar on 
“The Glories of Magadha“. Prof. Samaddar, our University 
Reader, requires no introduction whatever to you. Pie has been 
with us for over a decade and during this period he has proved 
himself a keen scholar of Archceology and Economics and a success¬ 
ful Professor- with his students invariably obtaining maximum marks 
in his subject at the highest examination of our University. As a 
Professor he has also been deservedly popular, sympathetic towards 
his students and able to kindle in them high aspirations. 

Year before last he was invited by the University of Calcutta 
to deliver a course of lectures on the economic condition of 
Ancient India. These lectures, which have been published by that 
University, have been very well received throughout the world. I 
have read these lectures and also the remarks made by great 
scholars and scientists of England, France, Germany, Italy and 
America, and every one of them has highly spoken of his work. 
For a maiden work and a new-comer, this must have been very 
gratifying to him as it has been to us, his friends, and I take this 
opportunity to congratulate him publicly, which I have already done 
in private, for his erudite work. 

Following the Calcutta University, His excellency the Chan¬ 
cellor, on the recommendation of the Senate of our University, 
appointed him a Reader and I am glad to inform you that it was 
I who had first suggested his name for the Readership. Owing to 
the financial condition of our University it was not possible to pay 
him the remuneration as a Reader; but Prof, Samaddar rose to 
the occasion and agreed to serve without remuneration. I shall 
be glad if he secures another Readership which may be remunera¬ 
tive. 



( xvi ) 


I have glanced through the learned course of lectures which 
he is going to deliver on “The Glories of Magadha’’ and I can 
bear testimony to the high standard of these lectures. Myself a 
man of Magadha, I cannot but feel that he has laid us under an 
obligation by laying before us the glories of our dear Province and 
I am sure it will give an impetus to all to improve its condition, so 
that it may again rise to the high position it at one time attained, 

I now call upon Prof. Samaddar to commence his lectures.’* 






















THE GLORIES OF MAGADHA 


LECTURE I 
The land we live in 

The land wc live in, with itf? two ancient capitals of 
Cjirivraja and Pa|:aliputra, has a history which is un¬ 
doubtedly unique, at any rate, unrivalled, not only in 
India, but perhaps, in the whole world. From what- Importance 
ever point of view we study it, it has something to be Magadha 
proud of. In the domain of spirituality, it was the centre 
of the activities of religious leaders like Vardhamana 
Mahavira and Gautama Buddhah The former, related 
to the royal family of Magadha®, spent a considerable 
portion of his life here, while the all-important moment 
in the career of the Tathagata, when the supreme 
knowledge of enlightenment came to that Great Being 
by virtue of which he attained actual Buddhahood 
which made him one of the saviours of the world, 
occurred in^ Magadha** This alone would invest the 
land we live in with unprecedented sanctity, not only 
in the eyes of those vast millions who follow his teachings 
even now, but also of others. The Jains held a great 
council at Pafaliputra, and the two first Buddhist 

1. Two of the Tlrthankaras can be claimed by this land, the twentieth 

Subrata, being born at Rajglr, while Mahavira, the greatest of the 
Tlrthankaras, though born at Vaisall, died in Magadha, Sthulabhadra 
was also born in Magadha. J, B, & O, R» S ^ 26. 

2. MahMra was a near relative of Bimbisara's queen, the mother of 
Ajata^atru. He .died at Pava in the district of Patna. 

3. It may be worth mortioni*'g here that Guru Govinda, the Sikh 

leader, was born at lh:|. his cradle can still be seen at the 

Sikh temple in this city. 
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Aivaghosa 


ChSnakya 


councils^ were held in Magadha®, while the two 
great® teachers amongst the Buddhists, next to Buddha 
himself, Tissa Moggaliputta and Upagupta, flourished 
here. The canons of Buddhism were fixed and laid 
down here, while A^vaghosa, the inspirer of Northern 
Buddhism known as Mah 3 .yanism,—that A^vaghosa who, 
“ stands at the starting point of all the great currents 
that renewed and transformed India, towards the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era,’* poet, musician, preacher, 
moralist, philosopher, play-wright,” ^ hailed from 
Magadha^* Although this land had been placed under 
a ban by Brahmanas, it was here that the first histori¬ 
cal horse-sacrifice was revived and celebrated with 
appropriate magnificence, testifying to the revival of 
Brahmanical supremacy®. The first economist of India, 
if not of the world, Kautilya or Chanakya,’' named 
also Visnugupta, was, perhaps, born in this land, and 
certainly had his school and disciples here, while 
Kamaiidaka, who followed in the footsteps of the 


1. The Cambridge History of India^ Vol. i, p. 165. 

2. See Indian Antiquary, 1908, article by Prof L. De La Valle 
Poussin. 

3. Ibid, I, p. 498* 

4. Kaniska took away from PStaliputra A^vaghosa who presided 
at the third *Buddhist council held under the auspices of that great king. 
The Early History of India, p. 276. 

5. “He is an inventor in all these arts and excels in all; in his 
richness and variety he recalls Milton, Goethe, Kant and Voltaire**, 
Dn Levi in Ancient India. 

6. The Early History of India, p, 200. 

7. For the name, see the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol., I, 
Dr, A, B. Keith is against this. In an article in the Sir Asuiosh 
Memorial Volume, he observes: “The proposal to read the 
author's name as Kaulialya seems unnecessary. It rests on two recent 
evidence to claim respect on that score, and the lexicographical authority 
is late. It is most natural to suppose that, at sometime or other, it was 
thought unsuitable to allow the derivation of Kautilya from Kujila and 
the form Kautilya was devised in lieu with an appropriate Kutala as its 
source. The evidence of early references to the Kautilya including those 
in the Jain texts is clearly decisive in favor of the spelling with V* 
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father of Economics, can also be claimed by us. That 

the Science of Economics, with which is associated the 

Science of Politics, was systematically studied here is 

on record, while the Mahabharata testifies to the fact others 

that the ministers of Magadha were learned in the 

Science of Statecraft^. Here Upavarsa and Varsa, 

Pdnini and Piiigala-, Vararuchi and Patanjali^, rose 
to eminence. And, if tradition is to be relied on, 

Kalidasa was also a native of Magadha*. It was in 
this land that Aryabhata®, the father of scientific 
Astronomy, was born, while it was the home of Rsis 
like Chyavai;ia and Dadliichi. Long before the historical 
days of Chandragiipta Maurya, Magadha could boast of 
powerful nionarchs like Birhadratba®, described as hand¬ 
some, mighty, immensely rich, and matchlessly powerful 
having an army of three Aksaukinis. Jarasandha, 
whom no contemporary Idng was able to equal in 
prowess’', ‘‘blazing forth above the heads of all those 
that wore a crown”, is admitted by even the panegyrists 
of his enemies as having robbed all other kings of 
their splendour, and whom a host of kings followed®. 


1. MahUbhUYata^ Sabhii, XIX. 

2. Pingala was the Guru pt the sons of Bindusara and specially of 
A^oka. 

3. There are so many references in atanjali to Pataliputra that 
one cannot but conclude that a portion, not the whole, of his 
MahdbhUsya was written at the Capital. Cf. Chapter I. 15 * Ill. 2-123. 

4. Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 236. The description by Kalidasa 
of the king of Magadha in Raghuvamia, Canto IV, 21-24 is 
remarkable. 

5. Born in 476. 

6. Mahdbhdraia, Sabha, XVII. Cf. also Hartvainia cxvii, 659. The 
eldest Brhadratha founded a famous dynasty in Magadha. TwentyHwo 
kings of the line are said to have ruled one after another, 

7. Mahdbhdraia, Sabha^ XIX. “All the kings remain obedient to 
him, as all embodied beings remain obedient to the wind*’’ Cf* also 
Sabha, XIV, XX and XXII. 

8. Harivamia* Chap, xcviii. 
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First para- At the time of the invasion^ of the Macedonian hero, 

mount , ' 

sovereignty was a king whose very n^l?Ej^and fame, fi||;htened 

the unconquerable soldiers of ^exander thJ great®, 

while the people of the country were considered as 

the most distinguished in all India*. The nfcleus of 

the first empire in Northern India was fomicd by 

the Sai^unakas here"^ ; and it was Magadha and .Jftigadha 

alone which could claim sovereignty from Alganisthan 

across the Continent eastward to Bengal, and from the 

Himalayas to the Central Provinces, while the two 

great emperors of Northern India, A^oka and Samudra 

Gupta, sent their victorious banners from Magadha—one 

to preach to the then civilised world his evangelic mission 

of Love and Dhanma, the other to conquer far-off lands 

and capitals. And long after, when people were 

forgetting the glories of Magadha, a king of Magadha, 

Dharmapila, again stretched his proud arms to conquer 

Northern India*. From Magadha went out missionaries 

as evangelists^ of the highest repute, medical men for 

the treatment of human beings as well as lower animals, 

and for the establishment of hospitals ; while it was 

at the capital of Magadha that vivisection was first 

experimented upon for the cure of incurable diseases^. 

1. I believe here was the first attempt to establish a paramount 
sovereignty in Northern India. It failed, however, to succeed. 
Dr. Keith accepts this view of mine. 

2. McCrindle, Alexander's Invasion, l^he Magadhan King had 
the reputation of having an army of 2,00,000 foot, 80,000, cavalry, 8,000 
war-chariots and 6000 elephants. 

3. McCrindle, Megasthenes^ p. 66. 

4. Si^unaka is the proper reading. Vide, Journal of the 

Royal Asiatic Society^ 1915^ P» 

5. Epigraphia Indica^ IV, 243. 

6. Madhyantika was sent to Kasmir and Gandhara ; Maharaksita 
was sent to the Yavana or Greek country; Mahadeva Raksita, 
Dharmaraksita and Mahahdarmaraksita were sent to southern India, 
Majjhima proceeded to the Himalayas, while Sona and Uttara went 
to Subarnabhumi. 

7. A 6* 0. f?. 5 ,, V, 28. 
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The two very old and widely celebrated residential Na^nda 
universities of India, perhaps of the world, had their Vikramaslla 
seats in Magadha—Nalanda belonging to the age of 
artistic culture and skill, boasting “of a gorgeous and 
luxurious style of architecture, of a deep philosophical 
knowledge”, of profound and learned discussions and 
* of rapid progress along the paths of civilisation^, and 
both showing a standard of culture and education which 
may be emulated by many modern universities. From 
both*, teachers went forth to the north and to the east 
to inculcate knowledge, and to both flocked students 
from all parts of Asia to imbibe the highest teachings 
of Religion and Philosophy. It was here that the skill 
of the stone-cutter attained perfection and he produced 
models which, as admitted by the learned author of the 
Early History of India^, would be found to be beyond 
the craftsmanship of the twentieth century. The engi¬ 
neers and architects of the royal house of Magadha 
could design and construct spacious and lofty edifices, 
throw massive embankments, equipped with convenient 
sluices^ and other appliances of extraordinary engineer¬ 
ing skill, handle enormous monoliths,® and polish them 
in a way 'which is still unsurpassed, excavate commodious 
chambers with burnished interiors which, even to-day, would 
dazzle the eyes of all and build palaces which led 
people to believe that those must have been built only 
by superhuman beings and could not have been up- 
reared by human hands®. Not only in and around 
Magadha, but even in distant lands, skilled artists from 

1. Broadley, The Buddhistic Remains of BiharH* A. S. B,, 1872. 

2. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds II, 170. Both 
in points of endowments and efficiency, Nalanda can be emulated by 
many a modern university. Vide Lecture V. 

3. Aioka^ p. 136. 

4. Megasihenes, 

5. If took a considerable time and expense to uplift a Maurya pillar 
in Muzaffarpore. 

6 . Fo^Kwoku 
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Cotidemtia- 
tion of 
Magadha 


Magadha were engaged by Icings^, showing the acme 
of supremacy the artists had attained in this old land. 
The Magadhan measure was ordered to be used by 
the great lawgiver, Manu^. It was Magadha which 
possessed a Government which was better organised than 
the Government of Akbar or Shah Jahan®. Magadha 
had a civilization and culture in its palmy days, equal, 
if not superior, to that which India attained, eighteen 
or nineteen hundred years later. This fact has been 
admitted by historians, and Magadha need not fear any 
comparison in point of historical interest with any part of 
India. 

Such was Magadha, which was the most fitmous 
kingdom in ancient India, and'three-fourths of India’s early 
history is the history of Magadha. But this great land, 
of which we are speaking in strains of unbounded 
enthusiasm and praise, was regarded with deadly aversion 
by the Vedic Aryans. The thirtieth Book of the 
Vojasaneyl Samhita^ enumerating the victims of the 
Furtisamedha, makes the god Savita bound to the 
sacrificial stake a Magadha to be dedicated as sacrifice 
to the deity of excessive noise In t\\o Faflckavlmia 


I* Cf. Rdmayana^ XL. 23. Also The Tamih-^1800 years ago. As 
late as the 8th or "9th century A. D,, a temple-builder had to be taken 
from Magadha for the Central Provinces. Ed^igraphia Indica^ XX, 188. 
The Silimpur inscription was inscribed by a Magadhan artist. Ibid* 
Vol. xiii. 

2. The weights and measures to be used by the physician are 
expressly enjoined to be those of Magadha. 

3. V. A. Smith, Aioka^ p. 238. 

4. XXX. S,22. 

5. Weber with reference to this asks, **What is to be understood by 
atikvushia t If we take atikrmhia in the sense of ‘*great noise**, the 
most obvious interpretation of Magadha is to understand it with Medatithi 
in its epic sense as signifying ministrel, son of a Vai^ya by a Ksatriya/* 
Quoting Sayana, Weber says, “Sayanacommenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Taitt, Brdhmana iii. 4. i. explains the word atikrushta 
by atinindUadevaya^ dedicated to the very blameworthy as his deity.** 
Mr. Pargiter also in his latest book, Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition^ p. 16, refers to the Magadha as a bard and speaking of the 
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Brahmand^ we are told that they were distinct in culture 
from the Aryans, while in Smiita Sutra there is also a 
condemnation^of them^. In Aitareya AranyaM the 
people of Magadha are treated as bards^, and, again, 
in the Smkhayana Aranyaka it was unusual for a 
Brahamaiia to dwell in the territory of Magadha. With 
none of the one hundred and thirty-three Asvamedhas 
instituted by Bharata, son of Dusmanta, is associated 
Magadha. 

Indeed, all the earlier and later Vcdic texts displayed 
a marked antipathy towards the people of Magadha, to 
whom malarial fever was assigned, evidently as a curse, Antipathy 
for the land was seemingly considered^ as not worth Magadha 
living in, as being not within the pale of Vedic 
civilijjation. Apparently, the country was not in good 
repute with the Vedic people, and a Brahmaj;La living 
then in the Magadha country was called Bralmahafidhu 
—a degraded Brahmaiia*. Iti the Smpd literature, 

fable which says that the first Suta and Magadha came into existence 
at the sacrifice of king Prthu, son of Vena, concludes that the Mdgadhas 
were really inhabitants of Magadha, 

1. XVII. i6. a./. A 5 ,I 9 I 3 , p. rS9. 

2. VIL 6. 28. Cl mtyayana 5 *. S. XX11. 422. 

3. 11 . i-x. This passage, however, has been differently interpreted 
one class of scholars suggesting an amendment Vanga Magadha (#. 
Vahgas and Mdgadhas two neighbouring peoples). Mahamahopadhyaya 
H. P* Sastri observes, **for between Bahga and Chera or the Dravidian 
people in Chotanagpore, the whole country had a tribe called Bagdis.'* 

4. Atharva^ V. 22, 14. Commenting on this, Roth in his Literature 
and History of the Vedas observes : ''The Angas and Magadhas are 
tribes in South Bihar and the country bordering it on the west. We 
have thus in this verse two nations situated on the north-west and two to 
the south-east, whom we may suppose, from the maledictions pronounced 
on them, to have been hostile or alien tribes, who lived on the borders 
of BrShmanic idea and to have been beyond its boundaries at the time 
when this incantation was composed.’^ We shall refer to it later on. 

5. In one passage only, however, the Brahmana Madhyama 
pratibodhipuira who lived Magadha was considered as a very 
respectable BrShmana. (AT. Aranyaka, viii, 13), though Oldenberg 
in his Buddha^ p. 400, regarded this as unusual—a view accepted by 
Macdonell and Keith in Vedic Index^ II, 116, 
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Magadlia was included in the list of countries migration 
to which was strictly forbidden and a penance was 
necessary for having gone there^. This dislike continued 
even to the days of Manu, where Magadha is not included 
by the lawgiver in the list of the Brahmarsi lands. 
Even as late as in the JBkabisya Brakma-Khanda^ it is 
mentioned that the people of Magadha would be 
destitute of good manners. And you will be surprised 
to hear that the land of Magadha even now, is under a 
ban, for Brahmai3.as of Mithila will avoid bathing on 
this side of the Ganges on auspicious occasions. 

It may be mentioned that the name Magadha^ is 

1. Baudhdyana BkarmasutYa I, 12. 

2, ‘‘Magadha corresponds, at least in the time of the Buddha to the 
modern District of Gaya. The inhabitants of this region still call it 
MagS, a name doubtless derived from Magadha/*'—Sir George Grierson 
in E. R. E., F, 181. The boundaries were probabl>r the Ganges to the 
north, the Sone to the west, a dense forest reaching to the plateau of 
Chota Nagpur to the south and Ahga to the east’*. The Cambridge 
History of India^ Vol. I, p. 182. In the map of India, which illustrates 
Mr. Talboy Wheeler’s History of these remote times, the territories of 
Magadha are shewn to the south of the river Ganges, bounded on one 
side by Mithiia and on the other by Bahga, or Bengal, At the time 
of Buddha it contained 80,000 villages ( Vinaya^ i. 179 ) and was 300 
leagues in circumference, i. 148, The makWva^ga speaks of Magadha 
as possessing 80,000 townships, while the king had an assembly of 
10,000 overseers over these townships. 5 *. B. B., XVI1, I. In the Bhabra 
Edict, A^oka is styled as the king of Magadha. ‘'The word Bihar 
has in turn served to designate several artificial divisions. The 
name originally belonged to the ancient city, which from its far- 
famed seat of Buddhistic learning was distinguished by the name of 
Vihar, The Muhammadan conquerors of the city extended its name to 
the surrounding country, of which it became the capital; and at the time 
of Akbar it came to signify that important portion of eastern India 
comprised in the seven Sirkars of Mungar, Champaran, Hajipur, Saran, 
Tirhut, Rohtas and Bihar, This was Subah Bihar. Under British rule^ 
Subah Bihar and Subah Bengal were united under a joint government" 
while the Zila surrounding the capital and which bore its name, was 
divided into Zila Patna and Zila Gaya.” The Buddhistic Remains of 
Bihar by A. M. Broadley, but vide also The Cambridge History of India 
Vol. I. p. 57, where in Bihar has been included both Videha and 
Magadha. ‘The Magadhas who inhabited the Patna and Gaya districts 
of S. Bihar, are well-known by their name to ihe\Rigveda ; but together 
with their neighbours, the Angas, in the districts of Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur, they are mentioned in the Aihafvav$da*\ The Cambridge 
History of India^ Vol. I, p. 309. 
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not actually referred to in the Bgveda. The word 
Klkaia occurs only in one passage in the Rgveda where 
it appears as hostUe to the singer. The only thing which 
the Rgveda mentions about the Kikatas is their kine, 
which the hymnist regretfully mentions as being of no 
use in sacrifice, though he covets them to use their milk 
for sacrificial purposes^* The term Kikaia has been 
used as a synonym for Magadha ; and, hence, it has 
been concluded that the JS^ikaias were a non-Aryan 
people living in the country now known as Magadha, 

It may be observed, in passing, that various European Kikata 
scholars have come to different conclusions regarding 
the interpretation of this word. E. G. Zimmer asserted 
that the Kikatas were a non-Aryan people living in the 
land latterly known as Magadha* Weber held that 
these people were Aryans, though at variance with the 
other Aryan tribes*. Indian commentators also have 
different views. Yaska in his Nirukta refers to the 
Kikatas as living in non-Aryan land. The author of the 
Vayu Purana^ identified Kikaia with Magadha, while 
the commentator Syldhara indentified it with Gaya 
Praitka. 

Closely connected with this question and the early Vi^tya 
history of Magadha, is the meaning of the term Vratya 
and his occupation and position, for in many ways, he 
was connected with Magadha, The name Magadha is 
brought into a significant connexion with the Vratya in a 
mystic hymn, which has even now, after centuries, not 
been clearly explained. In the fifteenth book of the 
AtAarvaveda in the so-called Vratya book, the Vratya^ 

1 Griffith explaining this passage observes, “the cows bestowed^iby 
Indra are unprofitable when in the possession of those who do not 
worship the Aryan Gods“, 

2 Indian Literature, Weber's reasoning that because Magadha 
was later a seat of Buddhism and hence was held in bad repute cannot 
hold good, for long before the introduction of Buddhism it was in that 
state. 

3 Vide The Rajagrka Mdh&tyam» 

4 Charpentier saw*in the Vr&tyas, the precursors of the Sivaites of 
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is brought into special relation with the fuihschali and 
magadki faith, is called his harlot, the mitra (friend) his 
Magadha; and similarly, the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lighting, his harlots, kasa (scorn), the thunder, his 
Magadham. A more connected account of the 
is found in the Pan*chavirnsa Brahmana of the Samaveda 
and the SHtras of that Veda. It is clear that, as their 
name suggests, they were persons regarded as outcasts \ 
and ceremonies are described intended to secure them 
admission into the Brahmanical fold. The description 
of the Vraiyas well suits nomad tribes; they are declared 
not to practise agriculture, to go about in rough wagons, 
to wear turbans, to carry goads and a peculiar kind of 
bow, while their garments are of a special kind. Their 
sense of justice was not that of the Brahmaijias, and their 
speech, though it seems Aryan, was apparently Prakritic 
in form, as is suggested by the significant remark that 
they called what was easy of utterance but hard to 
speak’’^ Owing to the obscurity of the Vratya book, 
the meaning of these passages, as I have already stated, 
is not altogether clear. But it is evident that that book 
of the Atkarvaveda dealing with the Vraiyas —the in¬ 
explicable book—glorifies the Vratya^ as a type of the 
supreme power in the universe*. That Magadha was 
recognised as the chief centre of Vruiya culture is 
evident from the fact that in the Srauta Srftras of 


to-day. But this view has not been accepted, Cf /. R, A. S,, 1913, Dr. 
Keith’s learned article, p. 155. 

1 Tht Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, p. 124. The difficulty of 
the VfCttyas to pronounce the vedic speech was evidently due to its con¬ 
junct consonants which the Prakrits avoid. Stt Ibid^ p. 146. Also the 
annual address of Mahamahopadhaya Haraprasad Sastri in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, published in the J, A, S. 1921. 

■ 2 This is considered as an evidence that the Atharvaveda which 
glorifies the was composed by the Aryans who had settled in 

Magadha, the land of the Vtafyas, This is also, perhaps, one of the 
reasons why the Atharvaveda is not always accepted as the fourth 
Veda, 
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Latyiyana^ and Kaiyayana*, it is enjoined that after the 
Vratyastoma, a rite that procured the admission of the 
Vrdfya to the Brahma^ic fold, his belonging or outfit had 
to be bestowed either upon an inferior Brahma^ia, one in 
name only®, of Magadha, or one who had given up the 
VrUya practices. This evidently proves that the Aryan 
Brahma3;ias who had advanced farther and had settled 
in Magadha were looked down upon, should we say as 
Vratyos or as priests of the Magadhas, and consequently 
the mass of the population of Magadha was also looked 
down upon, It seems the people and their priests were 
alike treated with disfavour. 

But why was Magadha looked down upon ? Why 
were her people held in contempt ? What was her 
fault and what was their fault ? How and why did 
the Vedic Aryans condemn this land and her people ? 
Fick^ has suggested' that the low opinion formed of 
Magadha and of Magaihaieiiya Brahmana might 
have been due to the low estimate in which the 
western Brahma^as held Magadha, which was at 
a great distance from them and which was not 
Brahmanized; partly also, that the people of 
Magadha, their priests or Brahma];ias, at any rate, 
may have acquired this bad reputation. The learned 
authors of the Veiic Index support Oldenberg* and 
lay it down to the fact that the Magadhas were not 
really Brahmanized. *‘This'\ they say,‘Is entirely in 
accord with the evidence of the Saiafatha Brahmana 
that neither Ko^ala, nor Videha, was fully Brahma¬ 
nized, at an early date, much less, Magadha.”|, 
Referring to Weber’s suggestion which might have 

^ yjjj ^ 23^ ~ 

2 XXII. 4* 22. 

3 Brahmabandhu, 

4 Calcutta University Edition, pp. 215—216, 

5 Buddha^ 400 n. 

6 Vedic Ind^^ll, Ii6. 
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influenced the question, viz,, the persistence of 
aboriginal blood and the growth of Buddhism, it 
may be rightly pointed out that the latter consideration 
was hardly applicable to the Yajurmia or the 
Atharvavcda, Oldenberg also thought that Magadha, 
along with some other countries, such as Afiga, Kail, 
Koiala and Videha, were the abodes of earlier 
Aryan immigrants\ i, <?., they were pioneers in advance 
of the general body of the Aryans, and as such, were 
looked down upon by their brethren. As Aryans, who 
were the first to migrate, their actions were not 
favourably considered, rather these were condemned. 

Magadha was indeed on the extreme confines of 
Magadha— Aryan civilization and culture, where Indo-Aryan 
scttlc^ment not penetrated fully ; and dwelling in the 

Magadha country was considered as something unusual 
—at any rate, was not approved of, Magadha in the 
early Vedic times was only a Settlement of the Aryans; 
the main horde was still lagging behind, and certainly 
had not advanced so far. And, even at a later time, 
when the Kuru-Pafichala civilization had established 
itself, we hear of Magadha being spoken of as a 
■ Settlement, The significance of a passage in the 
Mahabkurata in this connexion cannot be over¬ 
estimated; '*0 son of Prtha, thus shines the great be¬ 
autiful Magadha Settlement possessed of cattle, ever 
full of water, free from diseases and rich in good 
houses.’' Magadha, indeed, was a Settlement* of 
the Aryans ; it does not matter in which ethnological 

1 Buddha, p. lo. 

2 Vide Mah&hhdrafa, SabhS, Ch. XXL V. If. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the views of a profound scholar 
like Mr. Pargiter who in the / R. A, S,, 1908, p. 852* refers to his article 
in the /. A, S. B., Vol. LXVl, part I. ( p 85 ), and says that "certain 
tribes belonging to a closely connected ethnic group probably invaded 
India from the sea, settling first alon^ the west and north-west of 
the Bay of Bengal, and gradually pushed inwards up the Ganges valley. 
They occupied a wedge-shaped area, with its b^e along the sea-coast 
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wave the Aryans reached this province, but those 
who came and with them, the land, its inhabitants and 
settlers all were condemned. 

This is not the first time that such a thing had 
happened in the history of Aryan India. The example 
of jPanis, who have been characteri-^ed as the demons 
of darkness for their greediness and hoarded wealth, 
but who were also Aryans having made themselves 
prominent by their trading and mercantile habits, and 
who also were condemned, may be cited. In the case 
of the Aryans advancing leaving their brethren behind, 
and settling in Magadha, we find a repetition of the same 
old story. 

The people, who had come in advance and had 
SETTLED in Magadha, were not Non-Aryans, but were 
pure Aryans whose liberal views, or Forwardness in 
advancing beyond the country of their brethren, brought 
on them the hatred of those whom they had left behind 
in the west. The growth of a new spirit was inevitable 
amongst some of the Aryans immediately after their 
settlement in the Punjab, and even afterwards. Some 
of them had like the jPanis advanced for purposes of 
trade, or, as Mahavira or Buddha did afterwards, 
some of them left their hearth and home actuated by 
the spirit of teachers. These had to leave their homes 
in the west to drift into the homeless state so common 
in the east. The VrStiya is described as going to the 
people, becoming the guest of the king as well as of the 
ordinary people, to be honoured with a becoming 
reverence everywhere by his host, in his sojourning to 
all the points of the compass. He had to preach his 
message and explain it. Herein was the origin of the 

and Afiga.and its apex touching Magadha and Videha...Their vanguard 
and the Aryan vanguard met in Magadha and Videha, and each was 
arrested there. Aryan influence political, social and religious, spread 
gradually over those five nations but did so by virtue of its superiority 
and not by further aggr^sive ^ligration*^ 
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Vraiyos. Herein was the cause of the spread of Aryan 
culture among other communities living on the border¬ 
land of Aiyan culture and civilisation. The Vraiya 
was an Aryan, but the fact that he had left his hearth 
and home, made his brethren and relations assume 
a contemptuous attitude towards the country of his 
adoption. And when we read in the Pa^kapimia 
JSrahmana that the converted Vr3.tyas in order to 
cut off all connection with their past, had to hand over 
their wealth to their companions who still preferred to 
live according to the old made of life, we have no other 
conclusion left than to say that their brethren in the 
west were at once satisfied as they—shall we call them 
the Liberals —handed over their gains which they had 
acquired by their *‘go-aheadness”. Everything was 
forgotten after the performance of some ceremonies, 
re-admitting the lost ones into their own fold—the old 
Brahraajciic fold. As it says, when the Devas ascended 
Svarga^ some of their brethren wandered on earth as 
Vraiyas, These latter, being afterwards desirous of 
joining their fortunate brethren, came to the spot whence 
they had ascended Svarga^ but owing to their ignorance 
of (Vedic) hymns, they could not accomplish their object. 
The Devas sympathising with their less fortunate 
brethren, asked the Maruts to teach them the necessary 
h)mflns. The Vraiya Devas, having thus learnt the hymn 
called Sodaia, written in the metre called Ani^stuhh^ 
ascended subsequently to Smrga. This Smrga was the 
old Brahmanic fold. What did it mean really ? It 
significantly shows that the Vraiyas were taken back. 
They were Aryans, ’they had no fault but what we would 
call now their “go-aheadness”. The Aryan society was 
even then exclusive, and no one but the Aryans could 
have been re-allowed into it. But such was the way in 
which the forwardness of those who advanced was 
estimated that long long afterwards, they, as well as the 
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land where they lived, bordering on the verge of Aryan 
civilisation, were held in bad repute, in spite of the great 
spiritual and intellectual lead of Magadha and of her 
people in subsequent times’. 

The legend* in the Sataj^aiha Brahmam relating to 
the national hero, Videgha Mathava, has preserved well Vldegha 

• # AA !rl Xf SI 

the memory of Brahmanism as it spread from the west 
towards the east. The story is not only interesting but 
useful, as it speaks of Vcdic culture, from the west, the 
banks of the Sarasmii^ till the Brahma^as reached the 
river Scdanira which they did not cross*. 

And the reason ascribed was that Agni VaUvmara, 
who from the Sarasvati^ did not cross the river, and, 
therefore, in earlier ages no Brahmaijia went across the 
Sadanira^ to the east, for it was bad land, which Agni 
Vaiivanara had not tasted. Now, however, eastward of 
the region dwell many Brahmai^as ; now is it indeed 
good land, for now have Brahma^ias made it worthy of 
habitation through oilerings. As Oldenberg has signifi¬ 
cantly observed, “The difference between the ancient 
Vedic land of culture in the west and in the east, 
where there was Aryan land, but not yet for a long¬ 
time a home of Vaiivamra, can scarcely be significantly 
expressed”^ 

1 Mr, A. Chakravarti writing in the Jain Gazette, June 1925, on 
the VfQityas concludes : *‘The term yrfttya first denoting respect and 
spiritual purity was applied to the religious protestants among the Aryans 
who were opposed to the ritualism of Indra-cult and afterwards was 
extended to the lower orders among the new faitb.’^ 

2 1-4*1-10. ff. 

3 The identification of this river is doubtful, Oldenberg says 
"What river that Sadfinira, named as a boundary, is, cannot, as far 
as I see, be determined with certainty*’. Weber identified it with the 
Gandaki, which in later times formed the boundary between the territo¬ 
ries* of Videha and Ko^ala. Against this theory the fact seems to speak, 
that the )J[ahQl^k^raia of\ ox\^ occasion makes its heroes cross Ga^da^ 
kina Ca M^haionim Sa4dh%ram* This passage is, of course, not decisive 
for the knowledge of the true SadSnIra which has been lost to later 
lexicographers in every instance may have been already wanting to the 
poets who composed these passages of the Mahdbhd,raia*\ 

4 Gf. Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 400. Mr. Pargiter in /. S* B. 1891, 
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Thus was first Aryanised, and thence came 

forward Yedic culture to Magadha and went still further 
east, till the whole land fell under the influence of 
Aryan culture and civilisation, Mithila was thus Aryan¬ 
ised earlier than Magadha, and that is the reason, as 
stated by me before, why even now the Brahma];ias of 
Mithila are averse to bathe along the right banks of the 
Ganges on sacrificial occasions, a reminiscence of the 
old story and usage*. 

In the list of the sixteen celebrated monarchs given 
in the Mahahharata^ one of the Sodasarojikas was 
Byhadratha Vira, whom Pargiter has rightly considered 
as probably Byhadratha of Magadha*, and whose name 
we have alreidy mentioned. We know also from the 
Buddhist Anguitara NiMya^ that there were sixteen 
states of considerable extent and power known as 
Solasa MaMyanaJada of which Magadha was one. 
What the territory actually was, is very difficult to 
ascertain, though as mentioned before®, in the time of 

referring to this explains that owing to the unhealthiness of Videha, 
^‘no Arya would have ventured within it and the only way in which the 
Aryans could have colonised it was by filling and burning the forest 
down wholesale and opening out the soil to the purifying rays of the 
sun”. Mr. Pargiter by Agni VaihSfua^a means not the sacrifical fire, 
but fire in its ordinary popular sense, and therefore suggests that 
Mfithava with his comrades burnt the forest down and began cultivating 
the land and now the Br ba nanas finding the new tract developing into 
a good tract followed afterwards and soon appropriated the merit 
to themselves and their sacrifices. ^ ^ 

X Mithiifi the Capital of Videha is not mentioned in the Vedic 

texts, but constantly mentioned in the JStakas and the Epics, For a 

description of Mithila, see Mahdjanak Jiitaka, CowelPs Edition, 
Vol VI. 30. 

2 Vide ante p. 6. '"The traces of Indo-Aryan descent, which have 
been observed in the higher social grades of Bengal and Orissa, must be 
due to colonisation at a later date”. The Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I. 148. 

3 Ancient Indian Tradition, p. 39. In the Vayu Puf&na : Rdfagrka 
Mdhdtydm, Brhadratha has been mentioned as the King of Magadha 
and the father of Jat&sandha. 

4 I. 213; IV, 252, 256, 269, The Mah&vastu also refers to it in 
II. 2. 

^ Vide ante, p, 
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the Buddha, it corresponded very likely, with the modern 
districts of Patna and Gaya. From the Pura^as of 
which the historical interest centres in Magadha, though 
composed much later, we get lists of the kings of 
Magadha, which long before the writing of the Pura^as, 
had become the recognized centre of culture, both 
religious and political. The long line of kings attri¬ 
buted to Magadha by the Pura^as consists of a series 
of no fewer than eight dynastic lists, furnished with 
a statement of the number of years in each reign and 
the duration of the dynasty. If all these dynasties 
could be regarded as successive, and if the length of 
reigns could be determined with certainty the chorono- 
logy of Magadha would be a simple matter of calcula¬ 
tion^. But this is not the case ; neither is it possible 
to deal with all the kings in the course of one lecture. 

From these Puranic lists, we find the name of the 
S'ai^unaga dynasty called by the Pura^as as Ksatriyas, to 
which some historical reality can be given and of which 
S'i^unaga was the founder*. Of course, the first import¬ 
ant king was Bimbisara or Srenika* with whom began 
the greatness and supremacy of Magadha by his 
conquest of the kingdom of Afiga. Bimbiiara streng- 

1 Cf, Pargiter, Ancunt Indian Tradition* 

2 Tha Cambridge History of Indiat Vol. i, p. 310. the Purfinic 
lists, the earliest dynasty which can claim historical reality is that known 
as the Saisun&ga, from the name of its founder, SisunSga or Sisunftka*' 
Th$ Early History of India^ p. 32. According to Mr. Pargiter, /. /?. 
^ 4 . 5 *., 1915, p 140, SisunSka is the usual reading. See also ^urnal 
of the Department of Letters^ IX, 58 where Dr. Raichaudhury discusses 
this question. 

3 Vide J. B, & 0 , R, S f Vol. i. p. 67 fl. for an article by Mr. 

Jayaswal on ^*The Saiiandhi and Maurya chronology and the date of 
the Buddha’s Niyvdna*\ Dr. Keith considers that '‘the idea that 
BimbisSra was the ‘^military'* king is one of Mr. Jayaswal's ingenious 
but unconvincing guesses, and the same remark applies to his 
interpretation of Kunika’\ Cf. Also the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Seniya Bimhildfa /by Dr. H. C. Rai chaudhury who refers to the 
fact that when “orenya’’, the lord of the country of the Magadhas, 
visited Buddha on the ’ PUndava hill, the latter addressed him as a scion 
of the Haryaiika Mr. Vincent Smith credits Bimbisara with the 
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thened his position by his marriages with two princesses, 
one of the family of the Lichchavis of Vai&li, other of 
the royal house of Ko^ala. The former bore him Ajata- 
^atru to whom he is said to have surrendered the throne 
after reigning twenty-eight years. After the murder of 
Bimbisara^ by his son Ajata^atru or Kuijika® the 
parricide ascended the throne in 554 B. C., an event 
which may have happened after the death of Mahavira, 
and a few years before the Nirvana of the Buddha. Both 
Mahavira and the Buddha preached in Magadha during 
the reign of Bimbisara. Ajatasatru annexed the country to 
the north of the Ganges, now known as Tirhut, which the 


building of New Rajagrba, “the outer town to the north of the ring of 
hills encircling the ancient fort“. The Early JUistory of India, p. 32. 
The Puranas attribute a reign of 28 or 38 years to Bimbisara, one of 25, 
27 or 28 to AjStaiatru. Kali Age, 21. Prof Geiger in his Introduction 
to ^ahavamsa sets the chronology as follows :—Bimbisara^s birth 558 
B C : Accession 543 B. G : Death 491 B C : Ajata^atru^s accession 491 
B. C : Death 459 B. C. According to Dr. Bhandarkar, Carmichael 
Lecture^ 1918, Bimbisara was a general who carved out a kingdom for 
himself at the expense of the Vajjis and thereby founded a dynasty. 
The Mahdvarniai however, states that Bimbi^Sra was anointed king by 
his own father When he was only 15 years old. The late Mr. N. L. De 
mentions Bhattiya, as the name of the father, /, A, 5 . B., 1914, p. 32T. 

1 The Ceylon chronologists place this event eight years before the 
Buddha*s death, at the time when Bimbisara, who had come to the throne 
when he was fifteen, had reigned fifty-two years. The Cambridge History 
of India^ Vol. I. 184, Both Mahavira and Buddha preached in Magadha 
during the reign of BimbisSra. The chronology, of course, is bound to 
to be uncertain. The Jains spell the name as Techchaki. Vide Jacobi, 

xxii, 216. See also Indian Antiquary, 1903, p. 233. 

2 Dr. Barnett placing this about 500 B. C, observes : 'This led to 
war with Koiala, in which he apparently was victorious, with the 
Lichchavis, whom he defeated, capturing Vai^Sli, and perhaps advancing 
to the foot of the Himalayas. He built a fortress, Pa^aliputra, which later 
became the Capital of MagadhaJ’. Antiquities of India, 37. “It is very 
doubtful,whether the Sanskrit Srenika is really the correct representation 
of the .Seniya of the Pitakas, If we take it in its simple meaning, one 
of the Sreni army, “Seniya Bimbisara^^, Bimbisara the military king, we 
shall probably be near the original meaning, for S^reni signifies an army 
division’^/, B. k 0 . R. 5 ,, i. 84, Vide, however, the previous f. n. For 
an account of Ajataiatru, Vide Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 14 and 
Rockhill's Life of the Buddha, pp 90-94. See /. B. k 0 , R. S,, V. 550 
for an interesting suggestion of Mr. K. P, Jayaswal that the Ptoham 
statue at MathurS represents Ajatasatru, Vide also /. B* k 0 . R. S,, V. 
512 ff for the opinion of the late Dr, V. A. Smith on the same. 
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Lichchavis then occupied. It has been supposed that 
the invader carried his victorious arms to their natural 
limit, the foot of the Himalayas ; and that 'from 
this the whole region between the Ganges and the 
Himalayas became subject more or less directly to the 
suzerainty of Magadha^. At any rate, this was the 
beginning of the greatness of Magadha, but as this 
subject is of more than a passing interest, and is rather 
of a momentous nature in the history of Magadha, I 
hope you will permit me to dwell at length on this topic. 

Ajata&tru was not on friendly terms with the Ajata^atru 

lichchavis with whom he was connected on the maternal ^ 

Liclicnavis 

side. He must have felt that the Lichchavis formed the 
greatest bar to the realisation of his ideas of an empire, 
and he vowed, “I will root out these Vajjians, mighty 
and powerful though they be; I will destroy these 
Vajjians ; I will bring upon tliese Vajjians utter ruin’'®. 

He was also under the impression that his foster- 
brother, Abhaya, who had also Lichchavi blood in him 
and who liked them very much might be supported by 
them in which case his throne might be threatened* 

This is how the Sumahgala-vUd^sini speaks of the 
incident®. There was a port near the Ganges extending 
over a yajana^ half of which belonged to AjStaiatru and 
the other half to the Lichchavis and their orders were 
obeyed within their respective boundaries. There 
was a mountain not far from it, and at the foot of 
the mountain, there was a mine of precious substances. 

Ajata^atru was late in going there, and the avaricious 

1 The. Early HUtory of India^ p. 37. “'I'he establishment of supre¬ 
macy over Ka^i, Ko^ala and Videha was probably the work of his son 
and successor, Ajtoilatru in the first half of the fifth century.*' The 
Cambridge History of India, Vol r. 415. 

2 The Sacred Boohs of the Bast, Xh 12. Cf. also Buddhist Indian 
p, 12. Also Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 78. 

3 I am indebted to Dr. B. C. Law’s learned work, K^atriya Clans 
in Buddhist India for this account, as well as certain other references. 
Vide also Mr, Law's Some Ksatriya Tribes of Anlieni India, p. 106. 
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Lichchavis took away all the precious substances. 
When Ajata^atru came and learnt that all the precious 
substances had been taken away by the Lichchavis, 
he grew angry and left the place. This happened also 
in the succeeding year. Having sustained a heavy loss, 
he thought that there must be a fight between him and 
the Lichchavis. He realised, however, that the Lichcha** 
vis being numerically stronger, he would fail to carry out 
his purpose. So he conceived the design of destroying 
the independence of the Lichchavis by sowing among 
them the seeds of dissension. Formerly, the Lichchavis 
were not luxurious, but were very strenuous and 
energetic, and so Ajata^atru could not get an opportu¬ 
nity of subduing them. He sent Vassakara, one of his 
ministers, to the Buddha, who predicted that in future 
the Lichchavis would be delicate, having soft hands 
and feet, would use very luxurious and soft beds with 
soft pillows made of cotton, and would sleep till sunrise. 
He further declared, “By no other means will the 
Vajjians be overcome but by propitiating them with 
tributes or dissolving the subsisting union”. Vassakara 
returned from the Buddha and repeated his declaration 
to the king, Ajata^atru. He, of course, did not like to 
propitiate the Vajjians with tributes, as that would 
diminish the number of his elephants and horses. So 
he decided to break their union, and Vassakara advised 
him to convene a meeting of his councillors to bring 
up some discussions regarding the Vajjians, when in 
the midst of the sitting, he ( Vassakara ) would quit the 
council after offering a remonstrance saying, “Maharaja, 
what do you want with them ? Let them occupy them¬ 
selves with the agriculture and commercial affairs of 
their own (realms).” Then he said to Ajata^atra, 
“Maharaja, completely cut off all my hair, bringing 
charge against me for interdicting your discussion 
without cither binding or flogging me. As I am the 
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person by whom the ramparts and ditches of your 
capital were made and as I know the strong and the 
weak, high and low parts (of your fortifications), I will 
tell the Vajjians that I am able to remove any obstacle 
you can raise.” 

The Raja acted up to the advice of his minister, 
Vassakara* The Vajjians heard of the departure of 
Vassakara, and some of them decided not to allow him 
to cross the river, while others observed t “He (Ajata- 
^atru) has so treated him because he advocated our 
cause”* Such being the case, they said (to the 
guards who went to stop him), “Fellows, let him 
come”. Accordingly, the guards permitted him to go in. 

Now Vassakara, being questioned by the Vajjians, 
told them why he was so severely punished for so slight 
an offence, and that he was there a Judicial Prime 
Minister. Then the Vajjians offered him the same post 
which he accepted, and very soon he acquired 
reputation for his able administration of justice ; and the 
youths of the Vajji rulers went to liim to have their 
training at his hands. 

Vassakara on a certain day, taking aside one of the 
Lichchavi rulers mysteriously asked him * “Do people 
plough a field ?” “Yes, they do ; by coupling a pair of 
bullocks together”. On another occasion, taking another 
Lichchavi aside, he significantly asked, “With what 
curry did you eat (-your rice)?” and said no more. 
But hearing the answer, he communicated it to another 
person. Then upon a subsequent occasion, taking 
another Lichchavi aside he asked him in a whisper, 
“Art thou a mere beggar ?” He enquired, “Who said 
so ?” and Vassakara replied, “That Lichchavi”. Again, 
upon another occassion, taking another aside, he 
enquired, “Art thou a cowherd ?’„ and on being asked 
who said so, mentioned the name of some other 
Lichchavi. Thus by speaking something to one person, 
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which had not been said by another person, he succeeded 
in bringing about a disunion among the rulers in course 
of three years so completely that none of them would 
tread the same path together. When matters stood 
thus, he caused the tocsin to be sounded as usual Some 
of the Lichchavi rulers disregarded the call saying, 
“Let the rich and the valiant assemble. We arc beggars 
and cowherds.” The Brahmin sent a mission to the 
Raja saying, “This is the proper time. Let him come 
quickly”. The Raja on hearing the announcement 
assembled his forces by beat of drum and started. The 
Vajjians, on receiving intimation thereof, sounded the 
tocsion declaring, “Let us not allow the Raja to cross 
the river.” On hearing this also, they refused to meet 
together sa)7ing, “Let the valiant rulers go”. Again the 
tocsin was sounded and it was thus declared, “Let us 
defend ourselves with closed gates.” No one responded 
to the call Ajata^atru entered by the wide open gates, 
and went back, after inflicting on the people great 
calamities^. Thus Magadha became master of the 
Lichchavis and Ajata^atru erected a fortress on the 
northern bank of the Son near its confluence with the 
Ganges, to watch his Lichchavi opponents. Here was 
the beginning of the greatness of Pal;aliputra*. 

Mahapadma Nanda, the son of the last ^aifonaga 
king, Mahanandin,’ and a S'udra woman, established 
the next dynasty in or about 413 B. C.^ Not only 


1 The late Dr. Rhys Davids did not believe in this. He said, 
“We can only hope this ghastly story of dishonour, treachery and slaugh¬ 
ter is a fairly tale'’. The Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I. p. 185. It 
cannot, however, be denied that AjStaiatru captured the stronghold of 
the Lichchavis. 

2 See The Early History of India, p. 38 k f. n. I. Buddhist writers 
say that Udayin (who founded the Capital PSi^aliputra) was the son 
and successor of Ajatasatru. Nandi-Vardhana succeeded Udayin, 
according to the Puranas and was followed by Mahanandin. 

3 The Early History of India, p. 41, 

4 Vide V. A, Smith, the Early History of Indta^ p. 41, 

the date has been changed to 413 B. C. from 372 B. Ci (third edition). 
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according to the Puranas but also according to two 
Greek accounts, he was the son of a woman of a very 
low status^ who was probably one of the domestic 
attendants of the palace. One of the Greek accounts is 
by Diodorous Siculus who says : “Alexander had 
learned from Phegeus that beyond the Indus was a vast 
desert of twelve days* journey, and at the furthest 
borders thereof, ran the Ganges. Beyond this river 
dwell the Tabenians and the Gangaridac whose king*s 
name was Chandramas, who had an army of 20,000 
horse, 2,00,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, and 4,000 elephants. 

The king could not believe this to be true and sent 
for Poros and enquired of him whether it was so or 
not. He told him all was certainly true, but that 
the present king of the Gangaridae was but of mean 
and obscure extraction, accounted to be a barber’s 
son ; for his father being a very handsome man, the 
queen fell in love with him and murdered her husband, 
and so the kingdom devolved upon the present 
king.”^ 

The other account is given by Quintus Curtius who 
notes : “Poros added, however, that the king was 
not only of low, but of extremely base origin, 
for his father was a barber whose personal merits 
recommended him to the queen. Being introduced 
by her to the king then reigning, he contrived to bring 
about his death, and under pretence of acting as guardian 
to his sons, got them into his power and put them to 
death. After their extermination, he begot the son 
who was now king, and who, more worthy of his 
father’s condition than his own, was odious and 
contemptible to his subjects”. 

Dr. Keith considered 372 B. C. as being put too high, he is to 
be taken as alive at the time of Alexander.” 

I /. B. 6* 0 . 5 ’., L 88 & IV. 91. 

a Diodorus, XVn, Chap. 93 : Curtius^ IX. Chap. 2^ 
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Being a son of the king, Mahapadma must have 
had, in accordance with the usual custom of Hindu 
royalty, access to the royal household and was 
naturally entrusted with the guardianship of the princes. 
During the regency of Mahapadma, which lasted 
for eight years, the princes died, whereupon he 
ascended the throne^. 

Nava- Nava-Nandas or the Neo-Nandas^ were 

Naudas followed by the Mauryas—Chandragupta, the founder, 
the Sandracottos of tlie Greek writers®, who was 
placed on the throne by Chatiakya Visnugupta. 
Bindusara or Amitra-Khada^ and Asoka, the 
Raja Chakramrti, of whose Edicts we will speak in 
our third and fourth lectures, followed ®. Then a few others 
came, under whom Magadha not ^only ceased to be 
the premier state of India, but the tables were turned ; 
for ICalihga which had acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Asoka, became prominent under Kharavela, the 
aggressive Jain king®, who in the twelfth year of his 


1 IB.& 0 , R. S, I. 88 . 

2 Cf. Ibid, p. 87, Mr. Jayaswal would call them Neo-Nandas, /. B. 
& 0 , R. S,, IV. 91. *'The Neo»Nanda theory of Mr. Jayaswar\ Dr. 
Keith observes, ‘‘is a most unplausible guess/’ See also The Early 
History oj India^ p. 44 f. n. According to the PurSnas, the Nandas 
represent no new family; they are the direct descendants of the S'isu- 
nagas, the last and the last but one of whom, MahSnandin the Nandi- 
vardhana bear names which indicate their connection.” The Cambridge 
History of India, Vol I, 313. 

3 This identification first established the "sheet anchor^* of ancient 
Indian chronology. "The identity, recognised by William Jones, of 
the Indian Chandragupta and the Sandracottos of the historians of 
Alexander, remains the cornerstone of all Indian chronology. During 
a period of a thousand years, the history of India is to a great extent 
the histci^ry of the knowledge possessed by the Greeks concerning India.” 
Levi in Ancient India, According to H, K, Dev, /. B. & 0 , R, S,, 
IV, 91, Chandragupta Maurya was a kinsman of the respectable 
early Nandas and not a Sudra or lowcasteman, like the later Nandas 
oi ill-repute, 

4 Bindusara seems to have made his authority felt in the Deccan, 
perhaps as far south as the latitude of Madras. 

5 See /. R, A, S,, 1911, 943 ff. 

6 /, B, & 0 . R, X, Vol. I., 166 ff., V* H, Jacksoh, on Two new 
inscriptions from the Barabar HillSt and an identification of 
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reign caused “consternation amongst the people of 
Magadha” and made their king render him homage. 
The Suiigas commencing with Pusyamitralf, revived the 
Aivameiha. The Ka^vas^ who codified the Manu 
Samhitd., caused the Bha^as to be written on the philoso¬ 
phical Sutras^ recast the Mahahharata^ and the Ramayana 
to their present shape, compiled the Natyaiasiras from 
the previous literature on the subject and even 


Goraihagiri VoL III, p. 432. /. R, A. 1913, p. 543, V; A. 
Smithes New Light on Ancient India. Rai Bahadur R* Chanda, Date 
of Khdravela in /• A.f 1919, p, 214. Also Ibid, Second note on the H&ihi- 
gumphU Inscription of KhCcfavelat p, 187 by Dr, R* C. Majumdar. 
See also V, H. Jackson in /, B. & 0 . R. S., XII. The date of the first 
invasion of Kh^ravela was c. 165 B, C, The second which was more 
successful can be dated at 161 B. C. According to Barnett, Antiquities 
of India, 41, “Kharavila, son of Vriddha-raja and grandson of Kshema- 
raj§ succeeded to the throne * of Kalinga about 155. Sometime 
afterwards he, with the aid of Vajna-sena Satakarni, penetrated into 
Magadha, and apparently forced Pushyamitra to seek*peace.'* 

1 The drama, Malavikagnimitm by Kalidasa ^ves a good idea of 

some of the events of this reign. According to MahSmahopadhyaya H. 
P. Sastri, /. A. S. J 9 ., VI, a6o, 'Tusya Mitra belonged perhaps to 
these turbulent military spirits who had been driven away from Persia 
by the Greek conquest of that country, for the second half of his 
name, Mitra, and that of all the members of his family show bis 
Persian origin. He was a Brahminist to the core and hated the 
Buddhists", According to Buhler. J. A,^ II. 262, both Puspamitra 
and Pusyamitra are correct. For Some observations on Pusyamitra and 
his Empire by Dr. R. C- Majumdar, see the fournal of Indian 
History, x, Videt also y, B. Sc 0 , 5 ,, X. Pusyamitra, who is he, see 

Third Oriental Conference^ Madras, /p24. 

The Brahmin dynasty which uprooted the Buddhist Mauryas and 
succeeded to the imperial throne of India about 188 B.C, brought an 
orthodox revolution in literature and Hindu society* The dynasty 
adopted the Gotra name Sunga as its title. Kalidasa mentions the 
Aivamedha of Pusyamitra and makes his daughter-in-law refer to him 
as Sen^paii, a fact mentioned by the Puranas, according to which he 
was the chief of the military departmenf^’of the Mauryas. Two 
Aivamedhas are referred to and Mr. Jayaswal thinks that as he was 
defeated by Kharavela, evidently after his first sacrifice, he re¬ 
established his imperial position a second time. /. B. Sc O. R, 5 ., X 205. 
The two Aivamedhas may be a challenge, as it were, to the AhimsCl 
doctrine of Asoka, who had prohibited Samd/a in his edicts. Vide 
Lectures III & IV, 

2 /. A, S. B.t May, 1910. The Kanva dynasty was founded 
about 72 B. C. (according to Dr. Barnet) when Ucva*bhumi| the 
last Sunga-king, perished through a plot instigated by the Brahman 
minister Vasu-Deva who became the founder. 

4 
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brought about the codification of the Kamaiastra from 
the pre-existing material, then came in. The Andhras^ 
followed, but so far as rank and fame were concerned, 
Magadha practically ceased to enjoy any.^ 

Not only that. During the Kusan dynasty the 
very centre of Magadha, Pajaliputra, was attacked, and 
it may be that during the time of Huviska and 
Vasudeva, Magadha was part and parcel of the Kusan 
empire.* After the Kusans, we have nothing on record 

1 According to Tht Cambridge History of India^ Vol I. 317, ''The 
Sungas, Kanvas and Andhras were contemporary, although no doubt 
they claimed the suzerainty of N. India successively. That the first 
two of these were ruling at the same time may be inferred from the 
incidental statement that the first Andhra king destroyed the last of 
the Kanvas and “what was left of the Sungas^ power.^’ {Kali Age^ pp. 
38, 71 )/,.../‘Both powers, Sunga and Andhra alike, arose on the ruins 
of the Maurya empire—the former in the Midland Country and the 
latter in Southern , India." "It was probably not until the reign of the 
third Andhra king, Satakarni, that they came into collision ; and then 
theirjpolitical association appears to have been transient’' Jbid^ p, 318. 
The Puranas, however, have a different story. 

2 It is a debatable point whether the Andhras had really any conn¬ 
exion with Magadha. "Their only possible claim to a place in its records 
must have been founded on a conquest which transferred to them the 
suzerainty previously held by Magadha." The Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. I, p, 318 "The Andhra dynasty was founded about 220 
B. C. by Simuka. Its seat was the Telegu country, in the deltas of the 
God&veri and Kistna, of which the capital was Sri-KSkuIam.” Antiquities 
of Indiat 10, 

3 This view of Mr, R, D. Banerjee is, however, open to doubt The 
evidence he has put forward in his Bengalee History of Bengal, Vol. I, 

& 36, is (i) that a cast of a coin of Huviska was discovered at the foot of the^ 
odhitree when the temple was being repaired ([Cunningham, Mak&bodhi^ 
p. 20, plate VII). The finding of a mere cast is hardly evidence enough 
to come to a definite conclusion like the above ; and (2) that Mr. J, D. 
Beglar, while engaged in the reconstruction of the MahSbodhi, discover¬ 
ed a Bodhisatva figure of the Mathura red-stone. (Cunningham, 
Mah&hodhi, pp. (17^—21, plate XXV). Mr. Banerjee surmises that 
the piece of sculpture was made at MathurS and then brought to Buddha 
Gaya for installation. It seems hardly probable, however, that the 
decadent Kusan power, after the death of Kaniska, could have advanced 
so far. Doubts are expressed of Kaniska’s attacking the Magadhan 
king at Pataliputra, and it can hardly be accepted as true that his 
successors, who were certainly less powerful, could have ventured to 
come $0 far, though Mr. V, A. Smith was of opinion that "there are 
grounds for the belief that from the time of Kaniska to the reign of 
V&sudeva, Kusan rule extended over Bihar," See also /, B. & O. S*, 
VI, 22 m For the date of Kaniska^ see, Indian Historical Quarterly^ 
Voli I., 415 ff. 
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to be able to say who ruled over Magadha,—there was 
indeed a blank till the Imperial Guptas came. 

The marriage of Chandra Gupta I with Kumara The Gupta* 
Devi was a momentous event, a fact so often and 
so clearly mentioned in the Gupta Inscriptions. It was 
evidently in consequence of this marriage of the 
Mahadevi with the local Gupta king that Magadha 
again rose in splendour and re-established its lost 
power. So far as the conquests of Samudra Gupta are 
concerned, we are now familiar with practically every 
detail. Volume III of Fleet’s important and inter¬ 
esting work gives us many details of the Gupta 
Emperors, while the valuable Introduction to Mr, John 
Allan’s CataJogut of the Coins of the Gufta Dynasties 
gives us a good account of the same dynasty. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s well-merited labours to 
elucidate this period have also to be mentioned. 

Nor can we forget our debt of gratitude to 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar for his successful attempts and 
for his systematic study of the Gupta period. Dr* R. 

Shama^istri who has already done us so great a service 
by his discovery and translation of Chaijakya’s Artha^ Samudra 
i&stra has further rendered us help by his exhaustive and 
learned discourse on the age of the early Guptas^. 

It is not possible to go into detail, but I am sure you 
will permit me to refer to the conquest in the extreme 
south by Samudra Gupta the earliest invasion of which 
any historical record is available, if we leave out of 
account the more or less mythological expedition to 
the Daksinatya^ by the epic hero, Rama Chandra, thus 
showing the way, a thousand years afterwards for the 
Muhammadan King, Alauddin, and his still more 

1 Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department, /pij, 

2 the indian Historical Quarterly, I. 2, Ideniificalion of the 
Princes and Territories mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
by D. R. Bhandarkar and I. 4, Kingdoms of the Deccan^ by G. Ramdas. 
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successful captain, Malik Kafur. I shall also refer to 
the very curious piece of sculpture—an inscribed 
stone-horse of this great hero, “who by his sharp and 
polished intellect and choral skill and musical 
accomplishments established his title of “King of poets”, 
by various poetical compositions that were fit to be 
the means of subsistence of learned people,”, now 
adorning the Lucknow Museum^, representing the 
Akvamdha sacrifice of the “Indian Napoleon”, though 
this title is rather improperly given, for he had 
certainly a nobler aim than being merely a “Napoleon 
who regarded kingdom-taking as the duty of kings”- 
The fact that Samudra Gupta actually performed this 
solemn rite—it is interesting to note from the 
Inscription of Chandra Gupta II that Samudra Gupta 
restored this sacrifice—is vouched for by his inscription 
as well as by the Aivamtiha coins, or rather medals, 
which are very rare, and of which only three specimens 
have been discovered in Magadha up to the present 
time. This sculpture is the life-size figure in stone of a 
horse which was discovered some years ago near the 
ancient fort of Khairigarh in the Kheri district between 
the boundaries of Oudh and Nepal. In his old age, 
Samudra Gupta had the story of the conquest written 
by his court poet, Harisena, and had it engraved on 
tlie A^oka pillar at Allahabad, thus enabling the 
historian to define the boundaries of the great king’s 
dominions with sufficient accuracy and to realize the 
nature of the political divisions of India in the fourth 
century.® 


1 Allahabad Inscription. Cf. also Mathura Inscription of. Chandra 
Gupta II. For the Gupta pillar at Bihar, see /• JB. Zr 0 . i?. 5 ., V, 64. 

2 The Early History oflndia^ p. 306. 

3 For Indian Administration in the age of the Guptae (300-700 
A.D.), see Radha Kumud Mookerjee, Journal of Indian History^ 
Sept., 1925^ 
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Then followed the later Gupta dynasty,^ the kings 
of which appear to have been for the most part 
merely local rulers of Magadha though the most notable Later 
of them» Adityaseiia, presumed to celebrate the 
horse-sacrifice in token of his claim to supreme rank. 

The last known king of the dynasty was Jivita Gupta II 
who reigned early in the eighth century. Along with the 
Later Guptas, the Maukharl dynasty® whose existence 
near or at Buddha Gaya can be traced back to the 3rd 
or the 2nd century E. C., and whose rule over the 
country around Buddha Gaya during the sixth and seventh 
centuries is well known to us from inscriptions and 
literary works, very likely shared Magadha with the 
Later Guptas* It is also interesting to note that, although 
during this period, Magadha had ceased to be the head¬ 
quarters of any Imperial power and had sunk into in¬ 
significance, its reputation as the centre and head¬ 
quarters of Buddhistic learning did not cease, and it 
even then attracted scholars. In 527, Wu-ti or Hsiao 
Yen, the first Liang emperor of China and an ardent 
Buddhist, sent a mission to Magadha for the purpose of 
collecting original Makayanist texts and obtaining the 
services of a scholar competent to translate them. 

Indeed, the Gupta period consisting of more than three 
centuries and a half was a time of exceptional intellectual 
activity in many fields'—a time, as Mr. V. A. Smith has 
rightly observed, “not unworthy of comparison with 
the Elizabethan and Stuart periods in England”*. In 

I For LaUv Gupta History and Chronology, see the Journal of 
Indian History, IV. 2. Also/. A., 1918, p. 161, The Remsed Chrono¬ 
logy of the Cast Gupia Emperors by Dr, R. C, Majumdar. 

a Indian Antiquary, IX. 178 : Also, /. R, A. S., New Series VL, 
141, Mr. N. G. Majumdar is responsible for the conclusion that from 
the Haraha Inscription it is clear that the extensive conquests of 
Isanavarman were achieved during the reign of his father livaravarman 
who, accordingly, must be regarded as the first Maukhari to have 
attained an Imperial status. 

3 The Early History of India^ p. 322, Dr. Barnett said, *‘The 
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Literature, Science, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting 
and Die-cutting everything was perfect, due not only to 
the personal patronage of the Icings but to contact 
with foreign civilisation, both in the east and in the west. 

The Pilas Early in the eighth century a chieftain named Gopila 
was elecUd king of Bengal The state of the country 
since 730 was a deplorable one. The king of Assam 
had conquered the greater part of eastern India and 
Gaud is mentioned by name as one of the countries held 
by the king in subjection^. Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king, 
acquired the sovereignity of another portion, sometime 
about 760 A. D®. It was at this juncture that Gopala 
“the son of Vapyata, crest-jewel of the heads of kings, 
the glorious one, whom the people made take the hand 
of fortune, to put an end to the practice of fishes®, whose 
everlasting great fame the glorious mass of moonlight on 
a full-moon night seeks to rival by its witness in the sky”, 
became the king of Bengal^. Thus was established the 
Pala dynasty® which conquered Magadha. Gopala’s 


Gupta period is in the annals of classical India almost what the 
Periclean age is in the history of Greece.” y. R, A. 5 ,, 1917, p. 4x7. 

1 Indian Antiquary^ IX, p. 78. 

2 R&macharita, p. 3. 

3 Mdtsya Nydya. Chanakya has clearly explained this term, in his 
Arthaidstra^ It also occurs ‘in the Mahdbhdrata^ SSnti Parvan. For 
the chronology of the Pala Kings, see /. A* S. iP., New Series, Vol. XVH, 
1921, p. I ff, the article by Dr, R, C. Majumdar. Cf. also /. A», 1920, 
p. 189, A Chronology of the Pdla Dynasty of Bengal^ by D. C. 
Bhattacharya. For inscriptions relaUng to the Pala period, see 
Nilmani Chakravarti, Pdla Inscriptions in the Indian Museum, 
/. A, S. B., IV (1908, pp. loi ff). 

4 TSranath says that Gopala began to rule in Bengal and after¬ 
wards reduced Magadha. 

5 Khalimpur Plate, Epig^aphia Indica, IV. 251, TSranath, the Tibetan 
historian also refers to this election of Gopala, by the people. He tells us 
how the wife of one of the kings by night assassinated every one of those 
who had been chosen to be kings, but after a certain number of years, the 
king delivered himself from her and was made king for life. TAranSth, 
p. 216 says, “After him, Dharmapala was chosen as ruler. He reigned 
for 64 years and as he had also brought Kamarupa, Tirhut and Gaud 
under his subjection, his dominion was very large.“ For an Account of 
the Successive Events in the Reign of Dharmapdladiva, see J, B. k 0 , 

R.S., XII, 361 ff. 
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son was Dharmapala, the Farama-sau^ata Paramtk)ara 
Paramahhaiiaraka Maharajadhirtija^ “whose achieve¬ 
ments are praised by the good, a master of kings 
who alone is the sole ruler of the entire earth ; whose paia 
progress, when he is about to conquer the quarters all 
round, the four oceans, marked by the footprints of 
the array of his elephants that bathe on their shores, 
patiently permit being no longer fosses on the earth”, 
who installed the illustrious king of Kanyakubja, who 
readily was accepted by the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, 

Kum, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandharva and Kirat 
kings bowing down respectfully with their diadems 
trembling and for whom his own golden coronation jar 
was lifted up by the delighted elders of Pafichala.” 

All these we learn from the Khalimpur grant® attested 
to by the Bhagalpur plate®. King Dharmapala was a 
man of exceptional capacity and a devout Buddhist, 
bestowing liberal patronage on learned teachers and 
numerous monastic communities, and was the founder 
of the famous Vikrama^ila University, of which we 
shall speak in our sixth lecture. The popularity of 
this Prince who issued his grant from Pa^aliputra 
“where the manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the 
path of the Bhagirathi made it seem as if a series of 
mountain tops had been sunk to build another causeway,” 
can be estimated when we read that his praises were 
sung by cowherds on the borders, by foresters in the 
forests, by villagers on the outskirts of villages, by groups 
of playing children in every courtyard, in every market, 
by the guardians of the weights and in pleasure-houses, 

1 Cf. also Indian Antiquary^ VoL XXI; also Gauda Lekhamdld 11 (t 
Cf. also, Indian Antiquary, XV. 304 and XX. 308; Epigraphia 
Indicat IV. Also Tod, Rajasthan^ edited by G. H. Ojha, p, 533. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, IV. 252. According to Taranath p. 216, 
Dharmapala was also chosen as a ruler. He reigned, as the Tibetan 
historian observes, for 64 years, and brought Gaug under his subjection. 

3 /. A., XV, 304 & XX, 304. 
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by the parrots in the cages’. Dharamapala restored 
Buddhism, but he was tolerant of Hinduism-. His 
Mahasammata established a big Visjmmandir at a place 
called Subbasthali, and in the twenty-sixth year of 
his reign, on the fifth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Bhnira, on a Saturday, a lihgam with four 
faces was set up in the pleasant abode of the Lord of 
Dharma by Ke^ava, the stone-cutter, for the descendants 
of Snatakas who lived at Mahabodhi^. The Khalimpur 
grant is also a proof of his toleration. 

Another king of the same dynasty with whom 
Magadha was intimately connected was Devapala* the 
worthy son of Dharmapala. I say, intimately, for an 
inscription of Devapala, as it is on record, was issued 
from Monghyr®, while his Nalanda copper-plate is also 
important.® 

We have already spoken of Dharmapala, the greatest 
king of the Pala dynasty, and of his toleration, and similar 
proofs of toleration of other kings of this line are not 
wanting. The copper plate of Madanapala also testifies 
to the above. This grant to a Brahmana by this 
Buddhist king was made as a dahsina or honorarium for 
having read the Mahahharaia to his queens. This is 
one more fact showing the toleration of the Buddhist 
kings of the Pala dynasty and the intimate connection 

1 Epi, Tnd»t IV. 252. 

2 Cf. Devapala’s Inscription, Indian Antiquary^ Vol XXX. 

3 See Mahdbodhi, pi. XXYJII, 3 : Also Proceedings of A* S, B,, 
i88o and Journal and Proceedings of A, S, B,t VoL IV (New Series), 
pp. 101-102. Also A* S. R,, 1908, article by Dr, Bloch. 

4 Cf. /. A. S* B,t LXIII (1894), p. 41. According to some, DevapSla- 
deva was the mightiest member of the Pala dynasty : J, & 0 . R. 5 ., 
XII, 361. 

5 Asiatic Researches, Vol. i ; Indian Antiquary^ XXL Prof. S. N. 
Majumdar Sastri has brought to light a new inscription of Devapala 
which we shall refer to in our fifth Lecture, /, B* & 0 . R. 5 “., X. 37. 

6 Vide Epigraphia Indica, XVII, The Ndlandd Copperplate of Dtva^ 
p^ladeva by H. Sastri, 
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that existed at the time between Buddhism and 
, Hinduism—one of the reasons which led to the easy 

downfall of the former, when Magadha was invaded by 
the Muhammadans, The decay and destruction of 
Buddhism will be discussed in a subsequent lecture. 

Where was, however, the capital of the Bala Their 
kings ? MaliamahopadhySya Haraprasad Siastri is of Capital 
I opinion that they had no capitals^, that they lived in 

camps only, and wandered about from one place to 
another. The Khalimpur Inscription^ was issued from 
Patialiputra, mentioned in the PraiasH as a ‘‘Victorious 
Camp*’, and Devapila issued his grant from Mongh3n:® 
but in none is mentioned the capital of these kings 
who were so very powerful. Can this be possible ? 

' Mr. Aksaya Kumar Maitreya, C. I. E., the well- 

known scholar and Director of the Varendra Research 
Society, took great offence at the above suggestion 
^ of the learned Sastri and questioned whether it 

was possible for such powerful kings to have had no 
capital, no fixed place of habitation and to have 
been like wandering gipsies. But Mr. Maitreya has not 
himself suggested the name of any place and has 
contented himself only by mentioning that proofs of the 
Bala kings having had their capital will be given in a 
subsequent volume of the publications of the Vurendra 
Research Society. Up to this time inscriptions of the 
second, third, fifth, ninth, eleventh and seventeenth kings 
of the dynasty have been discovered, and it is indeed 
curious^ that in none of these there has been any mention 

1 R^macharita^ p. 6. 

2 /. A. S. B., LX HI, part I, p, 39 and /., IV. 243. 

3 See /. A., XXI, 254-257, Mungir Copper plate Grant of 
Devapala by Prof. E. Keilhorn. The Professor observed it as the 
first Sanskrit inscription that was ever brought to the notice of 
Sanskrit scholars. 

4 Mr. E. H. Walsh in his Foreword to Rambles in Bihar says, 
"The town of Bihar was the capital of the PSla dynasty which ruled 
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of their capital. Strange indeed ! In the absence of any 
other proof it would be unjustifiable to hazard any 
definite conclusion ; but cons idering that the Khalimpur 
Praiasti refers to Pajaliputra as the Victory Camp and 
that both the Devapiala inscriptions, one discovered at 
Monghyr and the other at Nalanda refer to SVinagar^ 
which has been identified with Pataliputra, can it 
be that the “Victory Camp'’ at Pataliputra of Dharmapala 
was made the capital by his successor Devapala? This 
seems to me, until the discovery of some proof to the 
contrary, a not‘altogether unacceptable conclusion. 

Two other Pala kings also deserve more than a 
passing notice. Mahipala^ the ninth sovereign whose 
dates can be assigned to a period between 978-1030, is 
very well known, and who may be assumed to have 
won back his ancestral throne and with whose name are 
associated the Mahipala songs. It was in his time that 
Pa^idita Dharmapala and other holy men from Magadha 
accepted the invitation from Tibet to restore Buddhism. 
This was followed by the mission of Atiia, of whom we 
shall speak later on. The other king was Ramapala 
whose history has been given in the Ramacharita 
discovered by M. M. Haraprasad SSstri®. The importance 
of this history of Bengal in the second half of the eleventh 
and the first half of the twelfth centuries cannot be exagge¬ 
rated. As the learned Mahamahopadhyaya observes : 
“It is a contemporary record though obscured by double 

Magadha and Bengal for over two hundred years from the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries.'* 

1 Could, however, Srinagar mean, Chief Town, whatever that chief 
town may be ? V, A. Smith says, Dharmapala, the most powerful of the 
P§!a kings of Bengal and Bihar, evidently took some steps to renew 
the glory of Pataliputra, because we know that in the thirty-second year 
of his reign (about A,D. 811) he had his court there. E.HJ.t 311. 

2 Portions of Magadha, if not the whole of it, was in the occupation 
of the Pratiharas, till MahlpSla I annexed Magadha to his territories. 
The PG,las of Bengali P- 59 ; also J. 1908, p. 109. 

3 Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal as one of its Memoirs, 
Vol. in, No. I. 
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en Unirty and as such records are so rare for India, and 
specially^ for the eastern portion of it, that it may be 
pronounced as unique”^. Though the inscriptions bring 
before us five more kings of their time, RamapSla may 
be considered as the last who exercised considerable 
power.® 

Very likely in ii6o had been reigning in Magadha 
one Govindapala Deva, in the fourth year of whose reign 
was copied an Asfasci/iasriAa Prajiiaparamita^. Who 
this Govindapala was and to which Pala dynasty he 
belonged, it is difficult to ascertain. He had as his title, 
Paramt^ara Paramahkattamka Maharaj adhirdja 
Paramasmcgaiay the last whereof indicates that he was 
also a Buddhist. His reign is mentioned in the 
Inscription in the temple of Gaiadhara^ at Gaya. There 
are references to his reign in old manuscripts as well, 
in the copy of the PrajMparamitn.^^ in the library 
of the Asiatic. Society of Bengal, as well as in a copy of 
Guhydmli Vvorti in Cambridge University^. In the 
thirty-eighth year of his reign there is a reference to his 
having lost his kingdom^. This was the year when invasion 
Magadha was invaded by the Muhammadans. Govinda¬ 
pala was weak. With the aid of the monks® he tried to 
defend the fort on the hill where was situated the Vihar 
of Odandapura. Govindapala was defeated and killed. 

From that time the existence of Magadha as a separate 

1 Introduction to R^mackartia, p. 2. ~ 

2 The chief authority for the Pala period is Mr, R. D. Baneriee's 

The Pdias of Bengal, but his views have to be accepted cautiously ^ * 

3 /. A, 5 ., Vol. Ill (1876), p. 3. 

4 A.S.R.,Vollllyi2S. 

5 /. A. S. B., 1893, p. I. 

6 Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit ManuscripSy Cambridge. 

TAe P&las of Bengal. The authority of the 
Palas had been already shaken by the Kamboja usurpation in the latter 
part of the tenth century and again by the Kaivarta rising in the 
eleventh century. V. A. Smith, The Early History of India, 41. 

8 This is based on TaranSth. 
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kingdom ceased practically*^ Along with Magadba, 
Bengal also shared her fall. The Sena dynasty 
founded by Samanta Sena was swept away by the 
torrent of Muhammadan invasion at the end of tlie 
twelfth century. Not long after the easy conquest 
of Bihar, Muhammad, the son of Bakhtiyar, invaded 
Bengal, of which Nudiah was then the capital with 
Raja Laksmana Sena as its King. Muhammad 
appeared suddenly and the Raja who was at his dinner 
fled barefooted by the rear of the palace-. 

As has been established now, the early Muslim 
invasions were mere incursions. The Janibigha ins¬ 
cription^ shows that the rule of the Sena kings con¬ 
tinued in some parts of Magadha after the first 
Muhammadan invasion. This stone inscription, which 
is now in the Patna Museum, is of very great 
importance in the history of the Sena epoch. It is dated 
in the era of Laksmana Sena*, the year being 83, i. e, 
the third year, 1202, after the Muhammadan expedition. 
This inscription now proves beyond doubt that though 
a portion of Bihar was conquered, the neighbouring 
district of Gaya remained under a scion of the Sena 
family in the time of Muhammad Ibn Bakhtiyar^. 

1 For the fall of the Palas, see /, A. S. B„ 1911, p. 615. **The P§las 
seem to have held Magadha or South Bihar and Munghir in North 
Bihar, almost throughout the end, with little interruption, but during 
the last century of this rule they lost nearly the whole of Bengal to the 
Senas.*' The Early History of India, p. 147, See also K O. 

Vol. V., part U, 295-297. 

2 Sec Tabakat-i-NSsri, Ravetri's edition, p SS2. For the chrono¬ 
logy of the Sena Kings, see/. A, S, B,, New Series, XVII, 1921, article 
by Dr. R, C. Majumdar, 7 ff. See also V. A. Smith, The Early 
History of India^ PP* 43 ^ 

3 /, B,&o 0 , R. S„ Vol. IV. I may be pardoned for claiming some 
credit in having secured it for the Patna Museum. 

4 During the reign of Laksmana Sena, the western part of Magadha 
seems to have passed into the hands of the Gahadavala kings of Kanauj. 
The Palas of Bengal, p. 107. 

5 J, B,k 0 . /?. S,, Vol. iV, 266, See also The Indian Antiquary, 
XL Vin, p. 43 (article by N. G. Majumdar). 
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This fact, along with that of Raja Indradyumna^ 
ruling over some parts of Magadha would go to 
prove that the attack of Muhammad Bakht)dar Khilji 
was of the nature of an inroad. It may, also, be 
mentioned that the Senas continued to exist as a local 
dynasty in eastern Bengal, subordinate to the Muham¬ 
madans for four generations after the capture of 
Nudiah?. But so far as Buddhism was concerned, it 
received its death-blow?. Its vitality was sapped. This 
we propose to discuss in one of our subsequent lectures.* 


1 J.B.tc 0 . R. S., Vol. V., p. 295. 

2 The Early History ef India, p. 422 f. n. 

3 See/, A, S. B., LXIV., part I„ 1895, pq SS-68. 

4 Lecture VI. 




LECTURE 11 


The Capitals of Magadha 


The claims 
of VaisSli 
to be the 
Capital of 
Magadha 


I have already observed in my first lecture that 
Magadha had two capitals, first Girivraja, latterly known 
as RSjagfha, and then Pajialiputra. I shall, in this lecture, 
attempt to throw some light on these two ancient cities, 
the stone walls of the former being very old “stone- 
buildings in India,’* the latter being very aptly called 
by MahamahopadhySya Haraprasad Sastri an “eternal 
city”’. Before, however, I do so, perhaps you will 
allow me to make a digression and refer to the question 
whether Vai^ali was also once the capital of Magadha* 
This suggestion has been fairly longstanding. More 
than two decades ago, Dr. Rhys Davids, the great scholar 
whose loss we all must always deplore, spoke of “S'i^unaga’s 
transferring the capital to Vaiiali”*. Mr. Vincent Smith, 
to whom all Indians are so much indebted for his 
labours in unearthing the glories of ancient India, ob¬ 
serves, that “the high importance attached by the founder 
of the Gupta era in A. D. 320 to his alliance with the 
Lichchavi princess suggests that, during the third century 
Patialiputra may have been held by the Non-Aryan 
Lichchavis of Vai^ali*. Pie again refers to it elsewhere^ 
when he says, “It seems probable that at the time of this 
fateful union (/. <?., the marriage of Chandra Gupta with 
Kumara Devi) the Lichchavis were masters of the ancient 
imperial city”. Tumour, also in his edition of Maha- 
mMa observes, “It appears that for sometime, at least, 


2 Buddhist India, p, 37. 

3 Tk§ Early History of India, p. 296. 

4 I hidt p. 295. 
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if not during the period of Kala^oka^s reign the capital 
continued to be at VaMali”^. Let us discuss this. 

The Tibetan Dulva gives us the following story about 
the marriage. **Sakala, a minister of king Virudhaka of 
Videha, had been obliged to flee from his country on 
account of the jealousy of the other ministers of the king. 

So he went to Vaifeli together with his two sons, Gopala 
and Simha. Sakala soon became a prominent citizen in 
Vaifeli ; and, after a while, he ^Vas elected Nayaka. His 
two sons married at Vaii^ali, and Simha had a daughter 
whom they called Vasavi. It was foretold that she would 
bear a son who would take his father's life, place the 
crown on his own head, and seize the sovereignty for 
himself. Simha’s wife bore him, moreover, another 
daughter whom they called Upavasavi, and the sooth¬ 
sayers declared that she would bear a son endowed with 
excellent qualities. Gopala was fierce and of great 
strength. So he ravaged the parks of the Lichchavis. 

To restrain him, the popular assembly gave him and his 
brother a park. When Sakala died, the people appointed 
Simha, his son, Nayaka. Gopala feeling slighted at this, 
departed from Vai^ali and took up his residence at 
Rajagrha in Magadha, where he became the first minister 
of Bimbisara. A little later on, king Bimbisara married 
Vasabi, Gopala’s niece, and as she was of a family from 
Videha, she became known as Vaidehi. After a while 
she bore a son, who, on account of the prediction made 
to his father, received the name of Ajata^atru or the 
enemy not yet born"*. 

Referring to this matrimonial alliance, Professor 
Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University, in his learned 
Carmichael Lectures^, came to the conclusion that 

this Was “a result of the peace concluded after the war 

——— __ 

2 Vide Mr. B. C Law's Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist India. Also 
RockhilPs Life of Buddha^ pp. 63—64. 

3 *9181 P. 74 * 
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between Bimbisara and the Lichchavis”, And he further 
says that, “Bimbisara thus appears to have seized 
Magadha after expelling the Vajjis beyond the Ganges*'. 
Dr, Bhandarkar cites, as his evidence, a passage from 
the Siitta7iipata^, 

A verse occurs in the Pdrdyam^ a poem now included 
in the Suttafiipafa^ which referring to a time when the 
Buddha was alive, calls Vai^alX a Magadha city. The 
great Pali Scholar, Dr. Fausball, translated the passage 
referred to by Dr. Rhys Davids and Dr. Bhandarkar 
as follows: “And to P^va, the city of wealth • to Vai^ali, 
the city of Magadha". Dr. Bhandarkar observes: “If 
Vai^ali was then the capital of the Magadha kingdom, 
it is quite possible that it was at the expense of the 
Vajjis that Bimbisara secured territory for himself"^. 

This, as has been very well observed, “is too frail a 
reed on which to hang the whole theory"®. 

The only thing in support of the theory is that Vai^alJ, 
and, indeed, the whole Vajjian confederacy at the time 
when the Mahaparinibi^na Suttanta was put together 
in its present shape, was independent of Magadha, up to 
the Nirvana of the Buddha.. “If, therefore, the reading 
in our text of the Pumyana be correct, the expression 
“Magadha City" must be taken in the sense of “now a 
Magadha City" and as alluding to the conquest of 
Vai^ali"^ by Ajata^atru. There might have been a 
war between Bimbisara and the Lichchavis, but it has no 
direct bearing on the question. Further, the commen¬ 
tator Atthakathakara interpreted the passage fn the 
Sutianiiiafa in a way from which Magadha furam 


1 Carmichael Lectures^ 1918, 

2 Ihid^ p. 73. 


3 Ksalriya Clans in Buddhist India, p. 127. 

4 The Cambridge Bisiory of India, Vol I. p. i88. Dr. Keith’s 
reference to this is as follows; “Even if VaiiSlI was called in the PHraydna 
a Magadhan city, it does not seem that this means that it was the 
capital of Magadha, but merely that it was in Magadhan territory.” 


(5 
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evidently means the city of Magadha, u e., JRajagyha 
and not Vai^ali^. 

I shall now place before you the history of the first 
capital of the land we live in, viz,, Girivraja or Rajagj^ha. 
According to Hardy, it was so called because not only 
it was founded by a king but every house in it 
resembled the palace /. i?., royal residence. 
It was named also Kusagarapura or **the royal city 
of best grass’’^, which possesses very old* structural 
monuments of India, which can be assigned with 
some definiteness, to the historical period. “The 
beginnings of the older city are quite lost in the 
impenetrable mists of the earliest antiquity, but as the 
'modern city^ outside its gates dates from at least the 
sixth century B. C,, it seems safe to assign the rude but 
massive masonry of the inner one to a period which can 
hardly be later than the eighth century B. C., and may 
be incalculably older” Girivraja was the name in the 


1 For an account of the excavations at BatSrh, see A, S, i?., 1903-4, 
where the question regarding ancient Vaiiali and its modern sites have 
been also cursorily discussed. But as Dr. Spooner observed in the 
above, ^‘There exists, I believe, a general consensus of opinion that the 
modern site of Vai^Sli must be searched for somewhere in Tirhut, the 
present districts of Muzzaffarpur and Darbhanga, the ancient country of 
Tirabhukti." pp. 82-83. Dr, Spooner continues ; *‘Mr. Vincent Smith 
has already shown that the position of BasArh in regard to other places 
like Patna, etc. fits exactly with the position of Vaii^Sli in regard to 
PStaliputra and similar localities visited by the Chinese.,.,There are 
moreover, two groups of ruins near BasSrh, which correspond with two 
similar groups, seen by Hieun Tsiang at Vai^Sli, in such a striking way 
that it would be in vain to search for any other place in Tirhut as a 
possible site of VaiiSIi.“ 

2 Hieun Tsiang, Beal, p. 149. Manu calls it ** Giri-Durga,*^ 

3 In the first edition, I wrote the oldest, for apart from palaeolithic 
and neolithic implements and certain primitive remains, no monuments 
were known to exist of an earlier period. '*But at a single bound, the 
modern knowledge of Indian civilisation has been taken back some 3000 
years earlier and it has been established that in the third millenium 
before Christ and even earlier than that the peoples of the Punjab and 
Sind were living in well-built cities and possessed a relatively mature 
culture with a high standard of art and craftmanship and a developed 
system of pictographic writing,^' 

4 Dr. D* B. Spooner, See in this connection, V, H. Jackson, Notes 
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Hindu period, while the second name, Rajagyha came 
into prominence during the Buddhistic period^. Both 
the names are found in the Ram^yana, but they do not 
appear to be our capital. Girivraja of the Ramayana 
was the capital ef A^vapati, Bharata’s maternal grand¬ 
father^. The two names are used for the same place 
and it is described as “city fair”, “splendid town”, 

“fair city” ; and from these it is no wonder that the 
archaeologist Cunningham® should have mixed up the 
Girivraja of the RamSyaria with the Girivraja of Magadha, 
though the city referred to in the former was, undoubted¬ 
ly, beyond the river Vipa^a in the Punjab, and, as 
such, could not have any connection with the Girivraja 
of Magadha. The hero of the Epic, however, had 
evidently passed through Magadha, as is evidenced by 
the description of the country given in the Rdmayam. 

It was in the days of the Mahdbhdrata that we find 
enough references to this old historic town, and in its 
days Girivraja was the capital of Magadha. Before Jarasan- 
dha, the city was perhaps not so strong, for we find Pa^idu, 
the father of the Pai^idavas, attacking and killing the 
king of Magadha in his very capital^. Paijidu marched 
against Dirga, the king of Magadha, who being proud 
of his strength, had offended many kings. We do not 
know whether here was any attempt of this king of 
Magadha at over-lordship, but Pa^du’s attacking and 
killing him in his capital, at any rate, snubbed the 
ambition of the king of Magadha for over-lordship5. 

on old Rajagriha in A. 5 . R., PP 265-271. Mr. Jackson is un¬ 

doubtedly the authority on Rajgir. 

1 RSjagrha was besieged by Kharavela and an army division was 
inside the Raja’grha fortress. The king of Magadha moved away to 
Mathura during the adverse operation. We do not know the result of the 
seize.** Mr, Jayaswal in/. & O* R* S,, IV. 368. 

2 R&mdyana, LXVIII. 

3 A* S» R^h 1 * 20 * 

4 Idi, CXIII. 

5 Vide anie I, f. n. I, p. 4. Dr. Keith referring to this writes, 
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We also meet with Byhadratha^, a king of Girivraja, 
who was heroic, proud in battle, mighty, wealthy and 
matchlessly powerful, and was the best of men, so 
much so, that he was equal to the “Grandsire” of the 
Paj^davas. But it was during the days of Jarasndha, 
that it became extremely powerful The description 
by the panegyrists belonging to the opposite party of 
Jarasandha is worth quoting : “The highly powerful, 
effulgent and persevering Lord Paramount Jarasandha 
Jarftsandha Mathura, encircled by fourfold ocean-like forces, 

consisting of war-chariots, containing beautiful seats and 
drawn by powerful steeds, whose course is never 
obstructed anywhere, cloud-like elephants embellished 
with bells and golden seats, ridden by car-warriors 
well-read in the science of war and driven by clever 
charioteers, horses going by leaps and bounds, driven 
by horsemen and resembling clouds and numberless 
fearful foot-soldiers armed with swords and coats of 
mail, who could bound up in the sky like serpents”^ 
It was quite likely that the first attempt, and at least 
for sometime quite a successful attempt, to establish 
Rajachakravartism^ was made by Jarasandha, for we see 
innumerable kings attentively following him and no king 
was able to equal him in power. As even the Epic, 
" which was the production of his enemies, ob.serves, 
“Like the sun he robbed all other kings of their 
splendour and he obtained the sovereignty of the whole 
world’‘®—a tacit admission of the paramount sovereignty 
of the king of Magadha. And no wonder that he should 
have resisted the attempt of Bhisma through Yudhisthira 
to acknowledge Kys^a as the first one to receive 
homage, which Jarasandha claimed to be his own. 

is certainly possible that the Chakravarli doctrine was encouraged by 
the efforts of some old king of Magadha”. 

1 Sabha, XVI 11 . See also ante, p. 3. 

2 ffarivatiday XC. 

3 Sabha, XIX. 
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The description of the capital of Jarasandha is also 
worth mentioning. “The city of the king of Magadha 
is full of wealth and water. It is very beautiful with trees 
that stands everywhere in it.’^^ And again, “It is full of 
cattle and other beasts of burden, its stock of water is 
inexhaustive, it is adorned with fine mansions and it is 
entirely free from all dangers. The five large hills, 

VaibhSra, Varaha, VysavS, Bsigiri and the beautiful 
fifth hill Chaityaka,- these five hills all with high peaks 
and with tall trees having cool shades, all being connected 
with one another, seem jointly to protect the city of 
Girivraja, The city is impregnable, full of cheerful and 
well-fed inhabitants, belonging to all the four orders of 
men. The city is ever enlivened with perennial 
festivities.*’® And we also find that, “there are many 
beautiful shops, full of various eatables and garlands, 
every shop swelling with every article and every kind of 
wealth that man can desire”. Even after the death of 
Jarasandha, it retained the vestiges of its ancient glory, 
for we find Meghasandhi, its king, attacking Arjuna, 
when he was leading on the sacrificial A^vamedha horse 
after the Kuruksettra War^. 

There is a description of Rajagjrha in the Rajagfha 
Mahatmyam of the Vayti Pii,rana, where one of the hills 
itself is called Girivraja, the other four being named 
Vaibhara, Vipula, Ratigiakara, and Rat^achala*. Bathing 
in the Sarasvati river at Rajagfha, according to this 
Fur ana j is equivalent to bathing in the Nerbuddafor 
ten months, and one year in the Ganges. This would 

j XXU—4. 

2 It seems the names of the five hills varied on different occasions. 
They are now known as Vaibhara, Vipula, Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, and 
SonSgiri. In the inscriptions on the Jain temples’ on Mount VaibhSra, 
the name is sometimes written Vaibhara, and sometimes Vyavahara* 

3 Sabhg, XXI. 

4 A^vamedha, LXXXII, 243-6-3. 

5 R^jagyha M&hiSLtmyatnt 1.13. 
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show the high sanctity which was attached to Rajagrha 
by the authors of the Hindu S'istras. 

It was, however, undoubtedly during the Jain and 
Buddhistic times, especially during the Buddhistic period, 
that Rajagrha became more famous. It became a centre 
of Jainism during the reign of Bimbisara^, who is 
credited with the building of the new Rajagrha, "the 
outer town to the north of the ring of hills encircling the 
ancient fort." It was here that the pathetic incident 
of Bimbisara being thrown into prison by his son 
AjSta^atru and the heroic attempt of the queen to save 
her husband happened. Fa-hien, who visiting it 
about 400 A. D., notes that it was entirely 
deserted®, and attributes the building of the new fortified 
town to king Ajata^atru, while the other Chinese 
traveller, Hieun Tsiang, narrates a story about the 
prevention of fires in Bimbi^ara’s capital, Ku^agarapura, 
which he described as within Rajagrha, and about the 
promulgation of a severe law by which the person in 
whose house a fire was to break out, was to be banished 
to the "cold forest”. As the king’s palace was the first 
to be burnt down, Bimbisara, acting up to his own orders, 
retired to this forest. At this time, the king of Vai^all, 
hearing that Raja Bimbisara was dwelling alone in the 
"cold forest”, raised an army and put it in movement 
to attack him. But the Lords of the Marches, on 
hearing of it, built a town, and, as the king was the first 
to hear of it, it was called the royal city of Rajagrha®. 

There is thus some difference between the two 
Chinese accounts, though both of them considered "the 


1 5. B. E., Vol. XIII. 

2 Legge, p. 82. 

% In the Aife of Hieun Tsiang we find that the old city was called 
Kulaearapura, for Magadha then produced some excellent scented grass 
whence the name was given to the city. p. 113. According to Hardy. 
Manual of Buddhism, it was called Rajagfha, because not only it was 
founded by a king, but every house in it resembled a king s house or 
palace. 
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ancient city in the valley enclosed by the five Hills”, 
as the “area to be the old city of king Bimbi^ara”, and 
“inside it, or at any rate very closely connected with it 
they saw four stupas commemorating certain incidents 
in the life of the Buddha”^, while from the Buddhistic 
scriptures* all that we can gather is that Aajta^atru 
strengthened the defences of the old city. Hieun 
Tsiang’s account of the city being built by 
Bimbisara is also open to doubt, but here, again, we have 
to remember the other side of the question, according 
to which BimbisSra died in the old city. Further, the 
Srammnaphalasutra says that Ajata^atru started from 
the old city to pay his respects to the Buddha, when 
the King went out to make his confession as a parricide. 
Sifting these evidences. Principal D. N. Sen, ®who has 
made some study of Rajagyba and its suburbs, basing 
his opinion on an ancient text came to the conclusion 
that it was really Ajata^atru who repaired and strengthened 
the new Rajagyha and he was not its builder as stated 
by Dr. Rhys Davids.'* Mr. K. P. Jayaswal accepts this and 
says that this adds to our knowledge the fact that the 
new RSjgir of the Buddhistic Texts, the fort which is 
in ruins near the Inspection Bungalow at Rajgir really 
belongs to a period before AjataSatru and the Buddha® 
As we have already observed, it was during the Jain 
and Buddliistic times that it came into great prominence. 
Mahavira spent considerable time here® and is said to 


Importance 
of RSjagrha 


1 S* i?., I9I3“^4» JS/otes ott old RojdgYiha by V. H» Jackson* 
Cf. Also S, /?., 1905-06. 

2 Cf. Vinaya Piiakam, I. 17, 215 and 226. Also the Digha NiMya, 
II, 76 and 6. 

3 Rajagriha in the Buddhistic Scriptures^ read at the second 
Oriental Conference at Calcutta. 

4 Buddhist India^ p. 3. 

5 Report of the Second Oriental Conference* Mr. K, P. Jayaswal 
accepting this view makes the above observation. This view seems, 
however, very dubious to Dr, Keith. 

6 5 . £.,XXII, 264. 
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have converted Bimbisara to Jainism. The eleven 
Ganadharas^ of Mahavira died here as being the most 
sacred of all places. Bimbisara went to meet the Buddha 
surrounded by twelve myriads of Brahmaiias and house¬ 
holders of Magadha.® At Rajagyha the great Being 
delivered the FahhajjdstUta.^ When the Buddha was 
dwelling at Rajag^ha, in the mountain called the 
Vulture’s Peak, the Maghasutta was delivered to the 
young man Magha, illustrating the Dhamma. When 
the Bhagavat dwelt at Rajagyha in Veniivana^ in 
Kdlandakanivapa^ the Sabhiya Sutta was delivered to 
Sabhiya, the Parivrajaka®. The great MaMparinihhana 
Sutta was delivered here on the Vulture’s Peak, when 
Ajata^atm sent his minister, the Brahmaija Vassakara, 
whom we have already met before and whom we 
shall meet again, to know what the Great One will 
predict about the king’s destroying the Vajjians®. 
No wonder then that the Buddha himself would observe 
to his favourite attendant Ananda/ “On one occasion 
Ananda, I was dwelling at that same Rajagaha in the 
Banyan Grove, on one occasion at the same Rajagaha 
at the Robber’s Cliff, on one occasion at that same 
Rajagaha in the Sattapaiaip.! Cave on the slope of Mount 
Vebhara, on one occasion at that same REjagaha at that 
Black Rock on the slope of Mount Isigili, on one 
occasion at that same Rajagaha in the Tapoda Grove,® 
on one occasion at that same Rajagaha in the Bamboo 
^ove in the Squirrel’s Feeding Ground, on one occasion 

1 im, XIII, 287. 

2 Ibid, XIII, 13b. 

3 X,(ii)67. 

4 Ibid, (ii) 80. 

5 Ibid, 85. 

6 Ibid,XI, an. 

7 Ibid, XI, 56 

8 Scmyutha-Nikdvaka, u 8 ff. 
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at that same Rajagaha in Jivaka’s^ Mango Grove, on 
one occasion at the same Rajagaha in the Deer Forest 
of Mad^akuthi and all these, as the Tathagata expressed 
are pleasant”.* Indeed, many a corner of Rajagpha is 
associated with the Buddha’s name. It was at this place 
that he had first begged for his alms, when king Bimbis^ra 
feeling interested in Siddhartha, tried to tempt him with 
wealth and make him share his kingdom with him ; heret 
he spent considerable time on the Vulture’s Peak in the 
Vcnmana in Kaldndakanivajpa. It was here that® 

Ajata^atru met the Buddha, who delivered a large 
number of his discourses. After Buddha’s death the 
first Buddhist Council was held here. And it is, therefore, 
no wonder that time after time we should hear of 
Rajagirha in the Buddhistic scriptures, as “the great 
city”, “rich”, “happy”, “thriving”, “as the royal city with* 
its beautiful palaces”. It was considered fit by Ananda’’ 
to be one of the few cities where the Buddha could 
attain Nirvana, 

Long after the Nirvana of the Buddha, well might 
A^vaghosa speak of the city in high terms as distinguished 
by its encircling hills, well guarded by and adorned with 
mountains, and consecrated and hallowed by auspicious 
and sacred places, like a “Brahmaua amidst a holy calm 
going to the uppermost heaven®.” The Vimdna FdUAu^ 
speaks of it as the best of towns well-measured 

1 For an account relating to Jivaka, vide Vinaya Pitaka^ 
I. 286 ff. 

2 Vide/. P. 8c 0. i?. 5 ., Vol IV, in Rajgir connecied with 
Buddka*s name and his Disciples by Mr. D, N. Sen, 

3 S. B, E., X(ii) 67, 

4 Ibid, X (ii) 85. 

. 5 Dialogues of the Buddha, 

6 Meditations on Buddha Amitdhha, 

7 Suita kritdhga, 

8 Buddha-charita 

9 I. 16, 

1 
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between the hills, while its commentary refers to the 
fact of “this best of towns” being built by MahSgovinda 
Pa^idita versed in the science of town-planning. 

Fa-hien has not much to say of Rajagyha, while, 
though Hieun Tsiang takes up a cosiderable room, he 
refers only to the destruction of the outer walls where 
no remnants had been left, though the inner walls which 
were in a ruined state were in emstence*. With the 
removal of the capital to Pajaliputra all its glories 
vanished. Its condition is even now deplorable, and 
thorough excavations are needed. “The place has been 
occupied at different times by Mussalmans and 
Brahmapas, by whom the Buddhist sifujfas and vihars 
were pulled down to furnish materials for tombs, masjids 
and temples. All the eminences that once must have 
been crowned with objects of Buddhist worship are now 
covered with graves and all the Brahmanical temples 
about the hotsprings have been constructed with the 
large bricks of Buddhist Such is the present 

sad condition of the great old historic town. 

PfttiUputra Pajaliputra arose after Girivraja. We have already 
mentioned that Rajagpha was considered fit for the 
Nirv&na of the Buddha, but Pajialiputra was not reckon¬ 
ed by Ananda as sufficiently important to witness the 
scene of the great event—^it was not a MaMnagara then. 
This shows that Pataliputra was at that time considered 
to be of less importance than Rajagpha. The Mahaparini- 
bbanS, Sutta refers to the fact that the great Buddha, 
after proceeding from Rajagjha ( which he remembered 
just before his Parinibbana as “delightful”) through 
Nalanda, suggested to his favourite disciple that they 
should go to Pajialigama*. As usual, Ananda consented, 
and accompanied by a large body of disciples, they 


1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii. 165. 

2 jl. S. R., 1,24. 

3 Dighn Nik&ya, II, 84.89. 
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reached it, and here they were very hospitably received^. 
The blessed one, next day, getting up at early dawn, 
addressed the venerable Ananda thus : “Who is it 
Ananda, that is laying out a city at Pajaligama ?” 
Ananda replied, “Sunidha and VasSahara, 0 Lord, the 
chief ministers of Magadha, are laying out a city at 
Pataligama to keep back the Vajjis”, On hearing this 
the Great One said, ‘'Here, Ananda 11 see with divine and 
clear vision, surpassing that of men, Gods* in many 
thousands, taking up their residence at Pajaligama. As 
far, O Ananda, as there are noble places of residence, 
as far as merchants travel, this will become the chief 
town, the Pataliputra, a centre for the interchange of all 
kinds of ware*.” And the blessed one also foretold, 
“of Pataliputra*, O Ananda! there will be three sources 
of danger, either from fire, or from water®, or from 
internal dissension”. We are then told that the great 
one left the village “by the western gate”® ; then turning 
northward, he passed the Ganges at a ferry ; and 
these were called Gotama^s gate and Gotama’s ferry®. 


1 Cf. also Bigandet’s Life of Gautama, 

2 Or ’'many fairies'^ 

3 Rockhill’s Life of Buddha^ p, 125. 

4 The first authentic references to Pataliputra of which the date 
can be fixed with certainty are in Asoka*s Girnar Rock Edict and in his 
Sarnath Pillar Edict. 

5 It is interesting to refer to Dr. Spooner’s Report on the Excava^ 
Horn at Pd^aliputra which prove two of these assertions made by the 
Buddha, /, R, < 4 . S,, 1915. 

6 Hieun Tsiang says, “In the old time, Tathagata, being about to 
attain Niwdna was going northward to Kusinara, when turning round 
to the south and looking back at Magadha he stood upon this stone and 
referred to the building of the Capital at Pataliputra” {Beal^ IL 90). 

7 Mdhdparinibhdna Suita, S, E,, XI. 21. This event happened 
according to Mr. Jayaswal in 544 or 545 B. C, /, B. & 0, R, 5., V, Dr. 
Keith, however, is not prepared to accept this date. “The efforts to 
rehabilitate the old date 544 B. C. for the Nirvana are certainly 
unsatisfactory.” He goes on, “they contradict, inter alia^ the plain 
fact that the Buddhist scriptures recognise that the Buddha outlived 
Mahftvira who certainly was alive after 544 B. C.” 
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And because it was associated with the Buddha’s blessing 
that half of the remains of Ananda were taken possess¬ 
ion of by Ajata^atru who built a chaitya over it^. 
Then come the achievements of Udayin, to whom both 
the Brahma^as^ and Jains attribute the foundation of 
Kusumapura on the south bank of the Ganges, the new 
city, which was either indentical with the later Patali- 
putra, or in the immediate neighbourhood was built the 
fortress, which Ajata^atru had established at the village 
of Pafal, as a protection against the Vajjian confederacy. 

The Jain accounts are available in Plem Chandra’s 
Pariiktaparoan. This author tells us that Udaya, who 
ascended the throne after his father’s death, was over¬ 
whelmed with grief, and was altogether unable to attend 
to the affairs of the state. His ministers, therefore, 
advised him to bid good-bye to the scenes associated 
with his late father, to build up a new city. Experts 
versed in reading signs and portents* were ordered to 
find out a suitable spot which they did on the bank of 
the Ganges where they found a Patali tree shining red 
with its glorious burden of flowers, with a thick foliage, 
and casting a shadow over an extensive region like a 
canopy over the earth, while the whole place appeared 
to them to be full of promising signs. This spot was 
approved by the king^. We then get an account of the 

1 Rockhill’e Life of Buddha^ 

2 Cf. Brahmdnda Purdna, Upodghata pada^ ii6. From a drama of 
Bhftsa, Praiijfld Yaugandhardyana^ it appears that Darsaka gave his sister 
in marriage to the king of the Vatsya country to hold in check a 
confederacy of kings (probably of north Bihar) in order to watch these 
enemies more effectively and also to take advantage of the river highway 
for the commerce which Was fast increasing. Owing to the intercourse 
with the west, PStaliputra was selected as the Capital. 

3 Here was traced the skull of a famous Jaina saint. The artisans 
of the king, arriving at the spot, went round the tree in an ever-widening 
circle, till they heard the cry of a jackal. There they dropped the 
measuring thread, 

4 According to M. M. H. P. SSstri, the transfer was within two 
generations after the Buddha’s death. If the Buddha died in 543 B.C. 
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building of the town. The architects measured their 
Knes from the point where the Patali tree was, and 
keeping it to the east, they proceeded towards the west 
and then towards the north, thus forming the western 
boundary j and next towards the east, marking the 
northern limits ; and again towards the south, finally 
coming back to the Pafiali tree, from which the town 
acquired the name of Pajjalipiitra, and which was adorned 
with palaces, marts, hospitals and the other requisites of 
a capital town. 

The above is, of course, a traditionary account, but 
it is also supported by the Puranas^, where we find 
that king Udaya “will establish in the fourth year of his 
reign, a city called Kusumapura® on the southern bank 
of the Ganges.” At any rate, it can be said with almost 
perfect certainty that Pataliputra succeeded Rajag^rha 
as the capital of Magadha, and that event took place 
shortly after the death of the Buddha. 

So far as the name is concerned, Hieun Tsiang 
gives us a story*, which has been interpreted in various 
ways. Once on a time, a very learned Brahma^ia had a 


the transfer according to Mr. Sastri must have taken place about 500 
B. C.; if in 483 B. C., the transfer took place about 410 B. C. The fact 
that the place was a village and an unfortified one at the time of the 
Buddha's going to Ku^inara, as compared with the description of 
Megasthenes that it was one of the largest and most prosperous as well 
as fortified towns of India, show that some considerable time must have 
elapsed between the two. 

1 VdyUf 99 and Brahmdndat 2. 

2 Mudfdrdksasa tells us that Kusumapura was another name of 
Pataliputra. 

3 In Hieun Tdang^s Life we find, *'In old days, when men's lives 
were of immeasurable strength, this town was called, Kusumapura, 
because the king's palace had so many flowers and it was called so. 
Afterwards, when men's minds dwindled down to a few thousand years^ 
then it was called Pataliputra after the patali tree." (Beal, IL p. loi). 
The same traveller observes, ‘'when the old capital of Kusumapura 
was changed, this town was chosen, and from the circumstance of the 
genii building the mansion of the youth the name henceforth of the 
country was Pataliputra". {Records of the Western World, 11 . 85). 
Beal observes, ‘'From this it would appear that Kusumapura was not 
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large number of disciples. A party of these on a certain 
occasion, wandered in the woods, and a young man of 
their number appeared unhappy and disconsolate. To 
cheer and amuse the gloomy youth, his companions 
agreed to get up a mock marriage for him. A man and 
a woman were chosen to act as parents for the bride¬ 
groom, aud another couple represented the parents of the 
imaginary bride. They were all near a Pafali tree at the 
time, and as the name of the tree had a feminine termi¬ 
nation they decided to make it a bride. When all was 
over, the other youngmen wanted their companion, the 
bridegroom, to go with them, but he insisted on remain¬ 
ing near the tree. Here, at dusk, an old man appeared 
with his wife and a young maiden, and the old man 
gave the maiden to the young student to be his wife. 
The couple lived together for a year, when a son was 
born to them. The student, now tired of the lovely 
wild life of the woods, wanted to go back to his home, 
but the old man, his father-in-law, induced him to stay 
on, by the promise of a properly-built establishment; and 
the,promise was carried out very promptly. Afterwards 
when the seat of Government was removed to this place, 
it got the name of Pataliputra, because it had been 
built by the gods for the son of the Paiali-tree, and it 
has kept the name ever since”^. 

at the same site as Pataliputra. Rajagrba was the capital in the time 
of Ajatafetru and it was he who strengthened PStialiputra. In the next 
clause it is said that Asoka changed his capital from R^jagrha to 
Paj?aliputra. He is described as the great grandson of BimbisSra and 
therefore grandson of AjStaiatru. The Vayu Purdna states that 
Kusumapuraor Pa^aliputra was founded by RajaUdayaiva, the grandson 
of Ajata^atru, but the Mahdvamid makes Udaya the son of the king 

(11. 84). 

I Mr. Watters adds the following note : *‘The place where the 
mock ceremony took place was close to a pAtali, Bignonia suaveolens or 
Trumpet-flower tree, and the bride was called Miss Patali, her father 
in the play giving a branch of the tree, as his daughter, to the student 
to be his wife. Afterwards, as the story shows, the Dryads of the tree, 
like the melancholy mortal, took the whole affair in earnest and made 
the marriage a reality. The old man and the old mother and her 


I 
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Leaving aside the legendary account, we first get a 
historical account of the city from Megasthenes, the 
ambassador of the Greek king Selukos Nikator, who 
came to Pataliputra in or about 303 B. C., and who has 
given us a good account of Palimbothra. It is needless 
for me to go into any details about the description of the 
Capital situated then at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the S'on, eighty stadia in length and fifteen in 
breadth, of the size of a parallelogram, with its palli- 
sades and a ditch six hundred feet in breadth and thirty 
cubits in depth, and a wall with its tower. We can ignore 
the confusion of Megasthenes regarding the BrShma^ias, 
and S'rama^as, his mistakes about the seven castes of 
the people, though his “seven classes may truly reflect the 
various activities which a Greek resident at Pataliputra 
could see going on round about him in the third 
century B. We are inclined to regret his sad 

omission of anything regarding the languages of India. We 
cannot, however, pass by the account of the administration 
of the capital with its thirty Municipal Commissioners 
and six Boards and its census ; and we cannot but feel 
proud of the high compliments he pays our ancestors 
about their honesty. Also, we cannot but refer to the 
fact that the description of the court and civil and 
military administration, as given by him has been amply 
corroborated* by the discovery of the Arthai^sira of 
Chatiakya, and we cannot but acknowledge our great 
indebtedness to Dr. R. Shamasastry of Mysore in this 
connection. And though, as Mr. Vincent Smith has 
well observed: “It is not desirable to amalgamate the 


daughter are the god and the goddesses of the tree, and the daughter 
becomes the student’s wife. When he proposes to go away, the old god 
by his superhuman agency builds for the residence of his newly-born 
grandson, a substantial establishment This was the nucleus of the 
city which from the story of its origin obtained and kept the name of 
Pfttaliputra“. II. 88. 

1 Tht Cambridge ffisiory of India^ l. 409. 

2 Cf. V, A Smith, The Early Hilary of Indian p, X44. 
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rules laid down in the Arthaiastra with the descriptions 
recorded by the Greeks, because the latter present to 
us the impressions made upon foreign observers of 
institutions actually existing at a particular date, 300 
B. C., in round numbers, after the foundation of the 
Maurya Empire; whereas the former expresses the 
arrangements favoured by Brahmaiiia ministers, as suitable 
for any independent kingdom at any time,^’^ there can 
be no denying the fact that its discovery has widened 
the path of scholars interested in ancient Indian culture 
and we can certainly take credit for the fact that its 
author, Kautilya, had his school of politics here, the 
same Kautilya who established Chandragupta on the 
throne of Magadha. 

I have quoted an English historian saying that the 
Greek account has been amply corroborated by the 
Arthaiastra. I would go still further and say that in 
many matters the two accounts tally wonderfully. Let 
us first put before you the account of Megasthenes 
regarding the administration of Pajialiputra, the capital 
and then take up each point one by one and place 
side by side that of Cha^akya, and I will leave it to you 
to say whether there is really a very great difference. I 
am quoting and comparing both at some length. 

Megasthenes observes : “Of the great officers of state, 
some have charge of the market, others of the city, 
others of the soldiers. Some superintend the rivers 
(canals) measuring the land as is done in Egypt, and 
inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the 
canals into their branches, so that every one may have 
an equal share of it. I 

“The same persons have charge also of the hunts¬ 
men (surely only the royal huntsmen) and are entrusted 

I Thz Earty History of Xndia^ p, ‘‘VVe may accept it as an 

authoritative account of political & social conditions in the Gangetic plain 
in the age of Alexander the Great, 325 B, C.” This view, as 1 have 
observed in several places, has not been universally accepted. 
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with the power of rewarding or punishing them accor¬ 
ding to their deserts.^ 

*‘They collect the taxes, and superintend the occupa- 
' tions connected with land (that is no doubt look after 
the royal dues arising out of them) as those of wood¬ 
cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and miners. They 
construct roads and, at every ten stadia, set up a pillar 
to show the byroads and distances. 

* Those who have charge of the city are divided 
into six bodies of five each. The members of the first 
look after everything related to the industrial arts. 

“Those of the second look after the entertainment 
of foreigners. To these they assign lodgings; and 
they keep watch over their modes of life by means of 
those persons whom they give to them as servants. 

They escort them on the way, when they leave the 
country, or, in the event of their dying, they forward 

I Among others. Dr. Keith is strongly of opinion that the Artha^ 
id$tra was not the work of Kautilya, minister of Chandragupta. He 
says, must remain an open question whether in the treatise are 
preserved any authentic remains of his views, if we accept tradition and 
believe that he actually existed as an important political factor. The 
evidence in favor of an affirmative reply in this matter are unfortunately 
far from strong • what does appear to be the fact is that probably, 
especially under the Gupta dynasty with the revival of Hinduism the 
fame of the minister of the ancient Chandragupta evoked the production 
of maxims ascribed to him. But at any rate, the Arthaidstra should 
no longer be used as a prima fade authority for the period 300 B. C. 
In a letter to me he writes, *‘Stein who in his Mega^thems UnA 
Kauiilya has compared the various items minutely, has found nothing 
noteworthy in support of the practical contemporaneity of the two 
accounts and Jolly has adduced a great deal of evidence in the opposite 
sense, while many years ago, in the /. /?. A* 5., 1916, pp. 1307, I 
opposed the current theory of the authencity of Kautilya. There is 
of course, no reason, not to use Kautilya as throwing light on Asoka, 
but I should certainly not do so, on the theory that it existed before 
Asoka borrowed his statecraft from it. Its value is that it represents a 
great deal of traditional statecraft, not that it is the work of the minister 
of Chandragupta.'* Dr Jolly is equally convinced that if ''there was a 
minister Chanakya of Chandragupta at all, he was not the author of the 
Arthaidstva^ nor does it express his views, but it is rather a product of 
the 4th century A. D. Dr. Winternitz also rejects ChSnakya's authorship 
{Calcutta Review t 1924.) and leaves it to the 3rd centuiy A. D. But both 
Drs. Shftmas&stry & the late Ganapati Sastri have no doubts as to the 
author. Vide also the Calcutta Review^ XIIf 513 ff, and XI II, 288 ^ 5 , 

8 
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their property to their relatives. They take care of 
them when they are sick, and if they die, bury them. 

‘‘The third body consists of those who inquire when 
and how births and deaths occur, with a view not only 
to levy a tax, but also in order that births and deaths 
among the high and the low may not escape the cog¬ 
nisance of Government. 

Megas. ‘^The fourth class superintends trade and commerce, 

thenes Its members have charge of weights and measures, 
and see that the products, in their season, are sold by 
public notice. No one is allowed to deal in more than 
one kind of commodity unless he pays a double tax. 

“The fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new is sold 
separately from what is old ; there is a fine for mixing 
the two together, 

“The sixth and last class consists of those who collect 
the tenths of the prices of the articles sold. Fraud in 
the payment of this tax is punished with death”. 

I have inflicted upon you a long extract, but now 
I will put before you the passages from the Arthai^stra^ 
one by one, comparing the two, 

Megasthenes speaks of the great officers of state, and 
in the Arthai^tra we have the Collector-General who 
attended to the construction of the treasury house, 
trading house, the store-house of grains, the store-house 
of forest produce, the armoury and the jail^. The other 
great officers mentioned by Chai^akya* are the Superin¬ 
tendents of Gold, Store-house, Commerce, Forest- 
produce, Armoury, Weights and Measures, Tolls, Weaving, 
Agriculture, Liquors, Slaughter-houses, Ships, Cows, 

and 466, where Dr. Narendranath Law firmly maintains the authencity 
of the work. Vide also Dr. R. K. Mookerjee’s Introduction to N, Law's 
Ancient Indian Polity* 

t II. VI, The .market of Megasthenes figures in the 
as Panyapatiana (11. i«) 

2 Book II«^ 
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and Horses, Elephants, Chariots, Infantry, Passports, 

Pasture lands, and the Superintendent of the City. It 
is not possible for me here to discuss the duties of each 
officer, the very names of whom would indicate to 
a great extent their respective duties, many of them 
being indicated by Megasthenes. 

The Greek writer makes mention of the officer in 
charge of the city, and we have the Nagarakc^^ 
the officer in charge of the capital city, who was to look j^egaa- 
after the affairs of the capital. And we have also a thenes and 
Gopa and a Sthmikd}. We have in the former book 
the officer in charge of the soldiers and in the latter work 
the Superintendent of Chariots, the Superintendent of 
Infantry, and the Commander-in-chief placed over the 
whole army— Chaturahgabala^ i, elephants, horses, 
chariots and infantry. The former speaks of the Super¬ 
intendent of the canals, measuring the sluices, while 
the latter refers to the punishment of persons who 
obstructed or did any kind of mischief to these sluice¬ 
gates*. 

Regarding the hunters mentioned by Megasthenes 
and their duties, we have references in the other account 
also, e, g. in Book II, Chapters I and XXXIV, where 
the duties of the hunters are given. Taxes were collected 
from various sources, and the Collector-General* was to 
attend to the collection of revenue from forts, country- 
parts, mines, buildings, gardens, forests, herds of cattle, 
and roads of traffic. 

So far as occupations connected with land were 
concerned, and Megasthenes refers to the looking after 
the royal dues arising after them, we have the Superinten- 

1 The ArthaiaBtra, Book II, Chap XXXVI. 

2 Looking after one quarter of the Capita! as in p. iSi, English 
edition. 

3 HI. I & 10. 

4 n.6. 
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dent of Agriculture^. We will discuss the question 
regarding the royal dues in one of our subsequent lectures 
but perhaps it would not be altogether out of place just 
to mention how Chai^akya enjoined that the king was to 
protect agriculture* from the molestation of oppressive 
fines, free labour and taxes. Megasthenes mentions the 
occupations of carpenters and blacksmiths in connection 
with the officer whose duty it was to superintend the 
occupations connected with land ; and the names of 
these two classes of workmen occur also in the ArtJia- 
^astra^ when its author speaks of the duties of the 
Magas- Superintendent of Agriculture and insists that agricultural 
labourers shall not in any way be deprived of the 
assistance of blacksmiths and carpenters*. Chagiakya 
attaches great importance to mining and those who were 
connected with it, the miners, who are also 

mentioned by Megasthenes. There was the Superinten¬ 
dent of Mines,* who was required to have a knowledge of 
metallurgy, and the art of distillation and condensation 
of mercury, and the methods of testing gems. He had 
as his assistants, experts in mineralogy, while he had 
under him labourers who were well-equipped to work in 
mines with necessary implements*. Before the discovery 
of Kautilya's Arthaiatra, we had to depend on Megas¬ 
thenes for reference to numerous ores of metals under¬ 
ground, containing **much gold and silver and copper 
and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and other 
metals” j® but now after the discovery of this invaluable 
treatise, we can have any amount of details regarding the 
importance given to mining. 

1 n. 24. 

2 II. I. 


3 n. I. 

4; II. 12. 

5 Vide Lectuvis on th^ Economic Condition of Ancitnt India^ p# 108. 

6 Megasthenes, 1 .1. 
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Megasthenes, in his account, refers to the construction 
of roads, and Cha]p.akya also lays stress on it^. There 
is one difference, however, between the two, for while 
Megasthenes refers to the placing of a pillar at every ten 
stadia, Cha^akya does not seem to refer to it, though 
he gives minute directions regarding the width of the 
various roads*. But wc have to remember that the 
whole of the Arthaiastra has not yet been discovered 
and many passages have not been properly interpreted. 

The Grecian ambassador of Selukos refers to the 
members of the first board of Pataliputra looking after 
the industrial arts and speaks of the fourth class as 
consisting of the artisans.® Indeed, the references in 
Megasthenes, Strabo^, and Arrian*, go to prove that 
industries were well-organised and well-looked after. 
We have also in the ArtJiakasira that ‘‘those who conspire 
to lower the quality of the works of artisans, to hinder 
their income or purchase shall be heavily fined'’.® 

Regarding the attention to foreigners as testified 
to by Megasthenes, we find in Chanakya that the 
Superintendent of Commerce was to show favour to 
foreigners^ ; while, if the interpretation be correct, the 
Superintendent of Ships® was to show all possible concern 
for weather-beaten ships, while the Superintendent of 
Commerce was to show favour to those who imported 
foreign merchandise. 

In the next paragraph, Megasthenes speaks of the 
registration of births and deaths. The Census referred 

2 IL 4, 

3 P. 42 of McCrindle^s edition. 

4 Ibid, P. 54- 

5 P. 2It. 

6 IV. 2. 

7 II. I6. 

8 11.28. 
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thenes and 
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thenes atid 
Kautilya 


to here, I shall discuss at length in a subsequent lecture, 
and I need not, therefore, dilate on it in this place. 
As Mr. Vincent Smith® has observed rightly, “Even 
the Anglo-Indian administration with its complex 
organisation and European notions of the value of 
statistical information, did not attempt the collection 
of vital statistics until very recent limes, and has always 
experienced great difficulty in securing reasonable 
accuracy in the figures*’. 

The fourth Board of Megasthenes refers to those 
officers whose duty it was to superintend trade and 
commerce. We have in the Arthalustra a reference 
to the Superintendent of Commerce'*^ who had various 
duties to perform, one of which, viz., showing favour 
to those who imported foreign merchandise, have 
already referred to. Perhaps his most important duty was 
to prevent, what we would call now-a-days, cornering*'. 

The officer belonging to the same Board, who 
concerned himself with weights and measures, finds 
his place as the Superintendent of weights and measures 
in Cha;iakya®. Very likely the Superintendent of 
Commerce performed this duty also®, and the regulations 
were so strict that even the slightest difference in weights 
and measures was severely dealt with. Sale by public 
notice, as referred to by Megasthenes, finds a place in 
the Arthaiastra^ where we are told that, “the 
merchandise being placed near the flag of the toll-house, 
the merchants shall declare its quantity and price, and 
cry out thrice, *who will purchase such a quantity of 
merchandise for so much price.’ P’* 


1 IL i6 

2 The Early History of Indict,^ p. 128. 

3 n. 16. 

4 Vide Lecturer on the Economic Condiiion of Aneient Indian p.I25* 

5 Ih 19. 

6 IV. 2. 

7 U. 21. 
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Heferriiig to manuEactured articles, Megasthenes 
says that “what is new is sold separately from what is 
old”, an order promulgated by Cha^akya being to the 
effect that “old collection shall be replaced by new Kautilya 
supply.”^ In another place* he lays down that “the 
sale or mortgage of articles as superior, though they are 
really inferior” was to be heavily punished. 

The last class of officers referred to by Megasthenes 
was they who collected a tenth of the prices af articles 
sold and represented the Superintendent of Tolls* of the 
Arthaiastra who collected his dues on all merchandise*, 
although the rates of toll varied for different commodities, 
and were fixed in accordance with the customs of 
countries, or of communities, either old or new^. 

I hope you will now allow me to reiterate that in 
many respects the two accounts, those of Chanakya and 
Megasthenes, tally well, and we cannot but regret that a 
large portion of the work of Megasthenes has been lost, 
for if the mere fragments that survive in quotations by 
later authors give us such a wonderful account of our 
old city and its administration, what might not have 
we expected had the whole work been extant ? The 
discovery of the Artha^astra has proved to the world 
that Megasthenes did not write merely mendacious stories, 
and there is now little doubt regarding his accounts®. 

The next references we get of Pa^aliputra are in 
the fifth Rock Edict and in the Sarnath Edict, of Asoka 
in both of which the name of the capital is distinctly 
mentioned; and it was under the direct patronage of Asoka 
and at Pataliputra that the Buddhist council was held, 

1 n. 15, 

2 IV. II. 

3 II. 21. 

4 II. 22. 

5 Ibid. 

6 I need not refer here, to the excavations of PStaliputra for which 

vide /. R. A. S., 1915, Dr. Spooner's The Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History^ pp# 63 and 405, and 800. Also, ibid. 1916, 138, 
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and it was at this time that Tissa Moggaliputra 
composed the latest book on the three Pitakas living 
in the court of Asoka, here at Pataliputra. 

Pajaliputra continued to be the capital during the 
Suiga dynasty when Pusyamitra, the founder of the 
dynasty signalised the renaissance of Hinduism by his 
A^amtdha sacrifice. Not only was this a revival of 
Brhamatiism, but very likely here was another attempt 
to establish the authority of a paramount sovereign in 
Northern India. It was during the reign of this Pusya- 
mitra that occurred the invasion of Menander, who 
even threatened Pataliputra, the capital*, but he was 
repulsed. Patanjali the grammarian, flourished here 
at this time and was a contemporary of Pusyamitra 
whose Horse-Sacrifice is recorded by him. At that time 
Pataliputra was a great city along the banks of the 
Son. Its walls and palaces were massive and there 
were guides to Pataliputra, while there were roads 
from it, branching off in all directions. 

Pataliputra, after this, lost much of its importance, 
and Mr. Vincent Smith’s assertion that “the imperial 
city of Pataliputra is known to have continued to be a 
place of importance as late as the fifth century is 
not supported by facts. Neither can his statement 
that, “the high importance attached by the founder 
of the Gupta era in A. D. 320 to his alliance with a 
Lichchhavi princess suggests that during the third century 
Pataliputra may have been held by the non-Aryan 
Lichchhavis of Vai^ali”^, go unchallenged. As we have 
already discussed this question in the beginning of this 
lecture, we need not revert to it here. It is, of course, 
true that Chandra Gupta, the first of the Gupta kings, 
again made Pataliputra important, though soon after it 

1 The Early History of India, p. 227. 

2 Ibid, p. 228. 

3 Ihid, p. 296. 

4 The Early History of India, p. 296. 
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General View of Excavations at Pataliputra. 
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Excavations at Pataliputra—Gupta Reniains. 
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ceased to be the ordinary residence of the Gupta sover¬ 
eigns. From this time to the time of the advent of 
the Pala Kings, Pataliputra ceased to be an important 
place ; and in the description of Fa-hien, the Chinese 
traveller, we have only a reminiscence of its lost glories ; 
for there were only the ruins, though the walls, door¬ 
ways and the sculptured designs were no human work^. 

And Hieun Tsiang’s account also is in the same 
melancholy strain. When he came here in the seventh 
century, the city was deserted, only the foundation- 
walls surviving. The Chinese writer Ma-twan-lin says 
that, in 756, a portion of the town was destroyed through 
erosion by the river Son. 

Long, long after, in the reign of Dharmapiila, 

Pajaliputra again rose to prominence, and as mentioned 
before,* this powerful king issued one of his grants from 
Pataliputra which is described as his JayaskanadhaMra, 
i* tf., royal camp*. In the Monghyr Fraiasti^ of 
Devapala, there is also a reference to the Paramasaugata 
Farameivara Paramaihaiidraka Mdhdrdja S'rl Dhar- 
mapala, and there is mentioned the name of a town as 
S'rinagara which has been identified with Pataliputra.* 

And I may here as well record some more epigraphic 
references to it. 

(1) In the tenth century A. D., a Pataliputra Brah- 

majja was considered as the most suitable for 
receiving gifts and was given more than four 
hundred villages*. 

(2) In the Bongavon plate of Govinda Chandra 

and his queen, it is recorded that the king 
Faramaihattdraka Maharaj adhiraja Para- 


X Fa-hien, chap. XXVII. 

2 Vide, anie^ p. 32, 

3 Epigraphia Jndica, IV. 

4 Indian Antiquary, XXI. 

5 Vide, ante, p, 33. 

6 Epigraphia Indica, IX, p^ 40. 
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meivara Govinda Chandra Deva, and his 
queen the PaUamahadevi MahSrajhi Gosala- 
devi, endowed with all royal prerogatives after 
having bathed in the Ganges settled a village 
on a student who had come from Pataliputra^. 

(3) In the Nalanda Copper-Plate discovered by 

Pandita Hirananda Sastri, there is also the 
mention of S'rinagara which has been identified 
with Pajaliputra. 

(4) The Srava^a’ Belgola Epitaph of Narasimha 

shows that even in the 12th century, Pa^ali- 
putra was considered as the most important 
place for learned disputations*. 

This is some of the epigraphic evidence we have. 
But Pataliputra had lost its glories, and there was no 
king here, no court, no pomp. It remained in this 
condition for ages and ages, till the creation of the 
ROYAL province of Bihar again has made it resume its 
old position to a certain extent. Whether it should 
ever be able to emulate its old glories, is what more 
than any mortal can foretell^. 


1 Ibid V. Keilhorn, Northern List^ Nos, 127 & 131. King Govinda 
had also a Buddhist Queen E, /., IX., 321. 

2 This was discovered by Hirananda Sastri M.A., M.O.L., at NSlandS 
during the course of his archaeological exploration in 1921. The intro¬ 
ductory portion of the inscription, consisting of the first twenty-five lines, 
is identical with the similar portion of the Munghir copperplate grant of 
the same king {Indian Antiquary, XXI, pp. 253-258), The inscription 
is written in early Devanagri Script and its language is Sanskrit. A seal 
is soldered to the plate and bears the legend Sri-Devapaladevasya, 
meaning of the illustrious Davapaladeva, written below the emblem of 
the dharmachakra placed between two gazelles as in the seals of other 
Pala kings. (EjbigYaphia Indica^ XVII). **The way in which this 
record speaks of NSlandS, would show that it continued to be as 
important a centre of Buddhist lore as it was during the time of 
Hieun Tsiang’s visit/^ Ibid, p 13, 

3 151. 

4 The discovery of the image, known as the Didarganj image, five 
miles east of Patna City and first brought to light by the author of 
this book, may be mentioned here in passing, as it has excited great 
interest throughout the cultural world. The image is certainly one of 
the glories of Magadha. 
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It would not be uninteresting to refer here to an account of Pa^aliputra 
as given in an old Hindi manuscript. In the Satya Yuga (the Golden 
age) there lived, in a city called Kosambi, a certain BrShmana whose 
name was Bhumideva. He had two sons, Kuia and Bikui^a, married 
respectively to Pramati and Sumati, daughters of a great Muni (sage) 
named Sarvasiddhi. It once happened that Kusa and Biku^a were 
reduced to great difficulties, and in order to recover themselves, they 
determined to try their fortunes abroad and they left home accompanied 
by their wives, After a few days’ journey, on a certain night, the 
two brothers left their wives asleep in a jungle and went away. Soon 
after the helpless ladies awoke and began to lament. Meanwhile, 
Parvati and Mahadeva passed by that way, and the former requested 
Mahadeva to take pity on the poor women, and was told that that vjery 
night Sumati would give birth to a son, who should be named Putra 
and as often as he would awake from sleep a thousand gold mohurs 
would fall from his head. During the night this prophecy was fulfilled, 
and as the child awoke from his first sleep a thousand gold mohurs fell 
from his head. The women suspected that the money was left there 
by some thief, and lest they should be caught and punished as guilty, 
they thought it advisable to leave that place. But to their great surprise 
wherever they went, the same miracle was repeated. They at last 
discovered the secret and came to Benares and settled there. Putra soon 
became very rich. His charity knew no bounds, and from every part 
of the world men came to share his gifts. Ku^a and Biku^a were now 
living in Karnata, begging from door to door. When they heard of 
the benevolence of Putra, they came to Benares to receive alms at his 
hands. As the two brothers were standing at the gate of Putra^s palace, 
Sumati, who was walking on the upper verandah of her mansion, saw 
and recognised them. They were admitted into the house and treated 
with great respect; Ku& and Biku^a now began to live happily. 
When Putra was sixteen years old, his father became jealous of him 
and engaged some chandoLls to murder him. The chandS^ls came to 
the innocent boy and told him that they were the Pandas (votaries) 
of the goddess Vindhya-Vasini, and were sent to take him to that 
goddess to fulfil certain vows that were made for his sake when he was 
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in his mother’s womb. The father, too, supported this statement, and 
poor Putra was snatched away from his home, accompanied by a single 
attendant. When the chandals arrived at the middle of a huge 
jungle, they told the whole truth to the boy, but whenever they attempted 
to put him to death, their swords fell off their hands. At last the villains 
promised to save the boy, on receipt of a large sum of money. This 
being done, the chand&ls returned to Kasi and informed Biku^a that 
what he had ordered was done and obtained a rich prize. 

The boy, left alone in the midst of the dreadful wood, did not know 
what to do. Night came on and he ascended a tree. In the meantime, 
two RS^ksasaSf Sankara and Bikata, came and promising that no injury 
need be feared from them requested him to decide a case. They said, 
'*We are the sons of a great Rd^hsasa named Karibaka, Our father 
once satisfied Mahadeva and obtained three things from him. The first 
was a pair of shoes by means of which a man can travel thousands of 
miles in a moment; the second was a bag from which all sorts of jewels 
may be extracted whenever the hand is put into it, and the third a rod, 
which, if turned round, will in a short space of time create a large and 
magnificent city. Now our father is dead and it is to be decided who 
should own these.^' Putra pointed out a large garden and said, "Go to 
that garden, leaving these things here, and whosoever returns first from 
that place becomes the owner of these things/’ The brothers ran 
towards the garden. In the meantime, a voice from heaven told Putra 
that he was destined to become a great man and he should wear the 
pair of shoes and fly at once to Simhaladvipa, with the bag and the rod. 
The boy followed the advice, and in a moment he was on the banks of 
a beautiful tank in Simhaldvipa. There he was informed that the king 
of that island, Patale^vara, had a daughter named Patali, who, it was 
predicted should be married to a foreigner who would come there and 
whose name would be Putra. The young man understood what was 
meant. During the night, he secretly visited PAtali in her own apart¬ 
ment and told her who he was. The girl then agreed to go with him 
whenever he liked. Putra now wore his shoes, took on his back, 

and within a very short time arrived at a spot on the south bank of the 
Ganges, and west of the Punpuna. He was visited by the sage NSrada, 
who advised him to found a city and rule it by means of the rod. Putra 
then laid the foundation of a large city, and after him and his wife, 
called it Pataliputra. Within a few years he conquered several pro¬ 
vinces and became a great king. His mother had died of a broken 
heart. Putra^s son Kusuma succeeded him, and during his time the 
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City was called Kusumapura. Kusuma had a son Patan, and a 
daughter Patna. After the name of the former, this city was for some¬ 
time called Patna. Patna did not marry, and was made a Devi by the 
gods, and is still the presiding goddess of the city, which is, after her, 
now called P5{na. Putra, in his old days, left PStna with his wife and 
went to Kailas, where he made over to Mahadeva the three things 
which he had obtained from Sankafa and Bikatia. They lived hereafter 
in heaven. Such is the legendary account of the foundation of Patn&, 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton records a local tradition that Sudar^ana, 
who, "probably** was eighth in descent from Manu, bestowed the town 
on his daughter, Patali, who cherished it like a son and hence called it 
Pajaliputra, and dedicated a temple to Patan Devi, the presiding 
goddess of the town. Mr. P. C. Mukharji, who refers to the above 
legend in his unpublished Report on the Excavations at Pajaliputra 
as well as to the antiquity of this town which, according to Diodorus, 
was founded by Hercules, observes, "The rational explanation of the 
legend appears to be that a citizen from Kusumpura built, after cutting 
a neighbouring forest, a garden house near a Patali tree under which 
there was, as we generally see now, a rude representation of a sylvan 
deity, the archetype of Patan devi, where a fair was periodically held 
by the inhabitants. In the course of time, the suburb increased in 
importance, and a small village, PStaligrama, grew up associated with 
the legend of the PS^ali tree; for the original builder of the garden- 
house was only remembered by the ignorant villagers as no other than 
the son or son-in-law of the spirit of the tree. Afterwards, when the 
rivers innundated and ruined Kusumputra, PSfaliputra became its 
natural successor,'* Mr. Mukharji's A Report on the Excavations on the 
ancient sites of Pdfali^utra in was in proof only, 
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The Edicts of Asoka 


Mr. H. G. Wells, in an interview, an account of 
which appeared in an English Magazine, on the six 
Greatest Men in History spoke of Asoka among all the 
thousands of kings, emperors, and majesties, great and 
little, as shining almost alone, a star. “More living men 
cherish his memory to-day than have ever heard the 
name of Charlemagne^’^. 

It was, indeed, this Raja-ChakravartVs conversion 
to Buddhism which was the first and main cause of the 
position that Buddhists occupy in the history of humanity, 
and the widely-engraved Edicts ^ of the king all over his 
vast dominions, and his far-reaching efforts to extend 
Buddhism to the other civilised countries of the world, 
not only signify but attest the magnitude of his service 
to the cause of Buddhism. 

Asoka, indeed, takes an honourable place in the 
gallery of the greatest kings known to history. It is not 
possible to discuss everything relating to Asoka, but he 
was, of course, pre-eminently the greatest king in 
ancient India. The political and religious grandeur of 
India commenced with him. The history of Indian 
Architecture must also date from Asoka, whose adminis¬ 
trative ability has been highly and aptly praised. It was 


Asoka’s 
position in 
History 


His Edicts 


1 The Strand Magazine, 1922. Dr. Sylvain Levi in his lecture on 
Ancient India, (/ournal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
University, Vol. IX) observed; ‘Among the Kings of India there is one 
who eclipses even the most glorious.” 

2 “But for long centuries the characters in which his edicts are 
written were but lifeless letters; it needed a Prinsep to wring their 
secret from the stones grown mute and to bring to light that splendid 
period in which Hindu policy, enoouragdd and sustained by an active 
faith, claimed influence extending even to Cyrenaica, even to Epirus, on 
the confines of the Roman and the Carthaginian world.” Ibid^ 
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The aspects 
of the Edicts 


he who studded every part of his vast dominions, over 
which he wielded sovereignty as the paramount power, 
with pillars, chaiiyas, public halls, monasteries and 
splendid retreats and residences carved in the interior 
of the rocks. Within his dominions, there were many 
remarkable structures which excited the administration of 
foreigners, who came to India centuries after his death, 
and who characterised them as being built not by man, 
but by spirits’. Even after thousands of years, the 
stupendous ruins excite the admiration of one and all. 
I shall try to delineate here only one of the aspects 
relating to undoubtedly the greatest king of the land 
we live in, an aspect through which we can discern the 
“man of strong will, unwearied application, and high 
aims, who spared no labour in the pursuit of .his ideals, 
possessed the mental grasp capable of forming the vast 
conception of missionary enterprise in three continents, 
and was at the same time able to control the intricate 
affairs of Church and State in an empire which the most 
powerful sovereign might envy”®. Indeed, his idea of 
engraving the Edicts, was, to say the least of it, original 
and bold, unparalleled in the realms of history, and has 
indeed satisfied the great king’s earnest desire for 
perpetuating his measures, and—may we say—his name. 

With reference to these immortal Edicts the general 
idea is -that they were meant only for the “long 
endurance” of the Good Law of Piety—or the JDAamma. 
This is evidently a narrow view, and it will surprise 
many of the audience to know that even the eleventh 
edition of that great work, the Encyclofadia Britannica, 
says, "The inscriptions which contain altogether about 
five thousand words, are entirely of religious import and 
their references to wordly affairs are incidental". 

Mr. Vincent Smith has also observed, “The inscriptions 


1 Travels of Fa^hitn. 

2 V. A. Smith’s Asoia, p. 106. 
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are all devoted to the exposition, exaltation and disse¬ 
mination of the Law of Piety”.^ In fairness to this 
historian, however, it must be admitted that he has also 
incidentally referred to the importance of some Edicts 
from the point of view of political history. I will try to 
show, however, that not only from the point of view of 
religion, but from other points of view—political, social, 
and economic—the Edicts give us a very bright and 
clear picture of ancient India in the ^‘golden age” of 
the Imperial Mauryas. It would, of course, not be 
possible for me to deal with the religious aspect 
of the Edicts, not that I ignore that, I cannot possibly 
do that,—indeed no one can~for Asoka stands beside 
St Paul, Constantine and Omar, but, unfortunately, 
the time at my disposal allows me to touch the 
fringe of certain matters only. Perhaps on some other 
occasion, I may be permitted to do it. In this 
connection, it is a pleasure to mention the work of love 
done by a large number of European scholars in this 
field, as in other fields, to elucidate the mysteries of the 
Edicts. But the explanations and interpretations of 


I Asoka, p, i6l. "His edicts, graven on rocks and pillars in all the 
provinces under bis dominions, preach in simple and familiar language 
the loftiest lessons of goodness, gentleness, charity and mutual respect 
that humanity has ever heard. (Sylvain Levi in Ancienf India,) 
For the editions of the Edicts* 

1877—Burgess. 

1877—Cunningham ? Corpus, Vol. i. 

1881—Senart: Inscriptions de Piyadasu Vol, I (2nd edition, 

in i888.) 

1887—Buhler. 

iSg^^^Epigraphia Indica, VoL IL 

1923—Hultzsch, new edition of Corpus, Vol, I, 

See in this connection V. A. Smith’s 227—230. 

For the comparative study of the Edicts, Senart, O. Franke, Fleet, 
Thomas, Smith, Hultzsch, Michelson, Bhandarkar and Luders are to 
be mentioned. The recently published Asokan Tozts Glokary Uz 
vademeCum. 
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many terms were not satisfactory till the discovery of the 
Arthaiastra, So much has been written on this book, 
and we have also referred to it previously, that it would 
be superfluous to add anything on its importance from 

The Edicts every point of ancient Indian History—political, social, 

ArthaiSstra economic ; yet mention must always be made of the 
discovery of the great work of Chai;iakya by 
Dr. Shama^astry and his learned translation of the same. 
It would not also be altogether of out place to refer in 
this connection to the great German orientalist—I mean 
Dr. Jolly—whose edition of the Arthaia$tra is out, and 
the publication of which throws more light on the subject. 
Likewise, I would like to place on record an edition of 
the same vaiemecum by the late Dr, Ganapati Sastri of 
Travancore, under the auspices of the enlightened ruler 
of that State’*. The discovery of Kaujilya’s book has 
made still more possible a better understanding of the 
Edicts of Asoka, during the time of whose grandfather the 
great Vi^nugupta helped the beginning of what may be 
called the golden age of ancient India. But for this 
timely discovery, many a term in the Edicts would have 
been still shrouded in mystery. We have in these lectures 
tried to contribute our mite towards the explanation of 
some terms in the light of the ArtMidsira, 

I shall first draw your attention to some of these 
Edicts from the social point of view. 

The social Sanctity of animal life along with duty to parents 

and superiors, was, of course, the cardinal doctrines of 

the edicts 

the Edicts. We find it repeated in many of them. 
Indeed, the first occupied the innermost place, in the 
heart of Asoka. Next to it was the duty to parents. 
In the second Minor Rock Edict, “Father and mother 
were to be hearkened to,” an injunction which was 
repeated in the Third and Fourth Rock Edicts, as well 


1 The sudden demise of Dr. G* Sastri has caused a serious breach 
in the rank of orienteilists. 
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as in the eleventh and thirteenth, for that was an 
“excellent thing”. Similarly, duty to teachers was 
inculcated in Rock Edict II, as well as in Edict IX, while 
it was also enjoined that fitting courtesy was to be shown 
to relations whose unseemly behaviour was growing. 

Due reverence is to be paid to superiors, but this 
does not indicate that slaves and servants are not 
to be meted out proper treatment. Rock Edict IX 
inculcates this doctrine. Indeed, if I may be permitted 
to enter into a digression, I may assert that the lot 
of slaves in ancient India—and this includes the 
Maurya times also—was, on the whole, pretty satis¬ 
factory. Megasthenes has observed that “the law 
ordains that none among Indians shall under any 
circumstances be a slave” The Grecian ambassador 
referred to the case of the Aryans only, but if the 
testimony of Arthaiastra is to be accepted, we may say 
that an Arya could be enslaved, though for four 
reasons only, viz., capture, judicial punishment, 
voluntary self-degradation and debt. Slavery was, of 
course, in existence, but was not regarded as very 
humiliating, and the general condition of a slave was 
not a hard one, Cha^akya lays down that “employing 
a slave to carry the dead or to sweep, or to give 
him the leavings of food, keeping a slave naked, or 
hurting or abusing him, or violating the chastity of a 
female slave shall cause the forfeiture of the value 
paid by him or her”®. But the son of an Arya who 
enslaved himself would be still an Arya.® Slaves 
could enjoy private property, and what .was more, 
anything which a slave earned, without prejudice to 
his master’s work, was the slave’s property, and after 
his death was to go to his kinsmen, and the master 


Slavery 
amongst 
the India 


1 Megasthenes, McCrindle’s edition. 

2 Th$ ArthaiifStYa, III, 13. 

3 Ihid, 
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was to get it only in the event of the slave having no 
kinsmen.^ 

There were again special regulations for boy-slaves, 
u tf., boys who were less than eight years of age. 
They could not be mortgaged or sold in a foreign 
land, neither could such a slave be employed in any 
mean avocation. A slave could obtain liberty on 
payment of the price for which he was enslaved, and 
after that he could regain his Aryahood.* 

Respect for living creatures, u <?., sanctity of animal 
life, was naturally one of the cardinal doctrines of the 
great Buddhist king. We note in the Edicts the 
successive stages of his growing enthusiasm for his 
favourite doctrine : stopping of slaughter in the royal 
kitchen developed into prohibition, and gradually this 
Puritanism gained more and more in strength, till after 
twenty-six years* he laid down an elaborate code 
practically prohibiting the slaughter of animals (even 
chaff was not to be burnt), a regulation in which there 
was no restriction of creed or custom. 

Evidently Asoka had this sanctity of animal life in 
view, when he made healing arrangements for men as 
well as for beasts.* Medicinal herbs for men and for 
beasts, wheresoever lacking, were imported and planted; 
for the same object also, wells were dug on the roads, 
and trees planted for the enjoyment of both men 
and beasts. Mr. Vincent Smith in this connection 
observes that “the sanctity attaching to the life of the 
most insignificant insect was not extended to the life of 
man.’^® But this view of the historian regarding the 
great King seems to be narrow. The second Rock 


1 Ibid. 

2 The Arihaia^tva. 

3 Pillar Edict, V. 

4 Girnfir Rock Edict, 

5 Asoka^ p. S8. 
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Edict recounts the action of the monarch, conducive 
to the welfare (Patihhoga) of man as well as of beast, 
such as the digging of wells, the planting of banyan 
and mango trees, the erection of rest-houses and 
watering places, the provision of medicines for men 
as well as for lower animals. This conclusively shows 
that the King cared as much for animal life as for 
men, though it was animal life which he sought to save 
by promulgating the first Edict. The explanation is 
obvious. No importance had yet been attached to 
animal life. On the contrary, as we find clearly 
mentioned in the fourth Rock Edict, appreciatively 
characterised as the Testament of Asoka, “for a long 
period past, even for many hundreds of years, the 
sacrificial slaughter of living creatures, the killing of 
animate beings” had gone on increasing, and it was 
therefore only in the fitness of things, that the great 
Buddhist king who wanted to inculcate ahimsa, should 
devote more attention to animal life which had been 
neglected previously. But that does not, as we have 
just now observed, imply in any way that sanctity was 
not extended to the life of man—God’s highest and 
noblest creation. As we find in the latter portion of 
the same Edict, “As for many hundred years before 
has not happened, now at this present, by reason of the 
inculcation of the -Dhamma by his Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King, have increased abstention from 
the slaughter of living creatures, abstention from the 
killing of animate beings”, or elsewhere as we find, it 
was “to attain release from my debt to animate beings”, 
that he created the post of Censors. These did not 
show any disregard for human life. It was far from it. 

No distinction, indeed, has been made between men 
and beasts, and, in fact, when we consider the naljjre 
of toleration inculcated by Asoka, we cannot accept 
the opinion of Mr. Smith, who compared the great 
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King with other Hindu rajas of later times, who 
did not hesitate to execute a man for killing a beast.* 
We need not believe in the monkish legend that 
Asoka abolished the death-penalty, for the extreme 
penalty of law, (taking it for granted that it did exist), 
is to be considered as an unavoidable necessity which 
could not, perhaps, be dispensed with. 

Hospitals Perhaps, we may refer in this connection to the 

expression '^Chikisd Kata Manuka Paiu Chikisa 
Biihler was the first who interpreted the word Chikisa 
as “hospitals^’. It is interesting to refer to the Artha- 
iostra, where, in connection with buildings, Chaijiakya 
lays down that there should be hospitals withjn the 
fort. The sympathy of Asoka with his suffering fellow- 
creatures, both man and animal, finds adequate expression 
in the provisions made for the healing of man and 
beast, not only throughout his vast empire, but even in 
the kingdoms of his friends.* 

And although we may not be prepared to go so 
far with Mr. V. A. Smith as to say that the animal 
hospitals which exist now-a-days may be regarded as 
either survivals or copies of the institutions founded 
by the Maurya Monarch, we may say that even in 
the time of the Chinese traveller, Fa-hien, there was in 
Pataliputra an excellent free hospital, where “came 
all poor or helpless patients suffering from all kinds 
of irffirmities these almost certainly had their origin 
in the days of the great Buddhist Monarch, Mr. Smith 
grows very eloquent over this and says, “It may be 
doubted if any equally efficient foundation was to be. 
seen^ elsewhere in the world at that date; and its 

1 Asoka, p, 59. 

2 Senart translated it into “remedies,’' Kern into “system of caring 
for the sick,“ Bhandarkar into “provisions or provident arrangements", 
and V. A. Smith into “curative" (healing) arrangements, 

3 Rock Edict, II. 

4 Fa-hien, XXVII. 
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existence, anticipating the deeds of modern Christian 
charity, speaks well both for the character of the 
citizens who endowed it and for the genius of the 
great Asoka, whose teaching still bore some ^>rtiolesome 
fruit many centuries after his decease”,^ 

Toleration, in fact, was the characteristic and basis Toleration 
of the religious ideal of the great Emperor. Liberality 
towards ascetics and Brahmaip.as was included in the 
ninth Rock Edict, a doctrine repeated in Edict XII, 
where it is inculcated that the ^‘sects of other people 
all preserve reverence for one reason or other**. “By 
acting thus, a man exalts his own sect and at the 
same time does service to the sects of other people. 

By acting contrariwise, a man hurts his own sect, and 
does disservice to the sects of other people. For, 
he who does reverence to his own sect, while disparaging 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his 
own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his own 
sect, in reality, by such conduct inflicts the severest 
injury on .his own sect”.* While lavishing his treasure 
chiefly on Buddhistic shrines and monasteries, he did 
not hesitate to spend large sums in hewing out of 
hard-rocks spacious cave-dwellings for the Ajivikas, 
not even grudging the expense of polishing the interiors 
like so many mirrors and there can be no doubt that 
liberal benefactions were bestowed likewise on the 
Jains and Brahmanas*. The ArtAaBstra has observed, 

*‘The king should follow the (conquered) people in 
their faith with which they celebrate their national, 
religious and congregational festivals or ornaments’.’^ 

Asoka, indeed, has gone further than Chai^akya. 

Kautilya provides no place for the heretics within 

1 The Early History of India^ P* 313 * 

2 Rock Edict, XI 1 . 

3 Kashmir tradition preserves the name of Brahmanical temples 
built or restored by Asoka. 

4 The Arthasmtrat XUI, 5. 
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a fortress, except beyond the cremation grounds^ 
But in his Rock Edict, Asoka expresses his desire that 
persons professing all shades of belief may live any¬ 
where they like; for says the King, *‘all of them aim 
at self-control and purity of mind’’. That Asoka 
attached particular importance to toleration, is very 
much evidenced by the fact that Rock Edict XII 
which endeavours to impress upon every one the 
necessity for toleration towards all, has been constituted 
into a document by itself, being incised separately 
from the group. The connection between Rock 
Edict XI and Rock Edict XII lies in the fact that his 
subjects are asked to be tolerant towards the views 
of religious sects other than their own. 

Existence The word Paliklesam^ occurs in the Dhauli Edict 
of Torture j^ear Bhubaiiesvara, in Orissa, is a very 

important place in our province, having been identified 
with Tosali, one of the provincial capitals of Asoka®. 
This Edict inscribed in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
regnal years was addressed to the high officers 
administering the town, Mr. V. A. Smith referring to 
this word has translated it into “bodily torture” and 
comes to the conclusion that, “it is clear that Asoka 
maintained the ferocious criminal code of the 
Arthaiastra and of his grandfather. He merely tried to 
remedy abuses in administration by admonition and 
supervision, but no man can tell how far he succeeded 
or failed’^ So far as the last part of the historian’s 
conclusion goes, u e*, “no man can tell how far he 
succeeded”, every body has to concur, but I beg to 
differ from him about the other statement. 

It is true that in the Arthaiastra several chapters^ 

1 Ibid,lh 4 . 

2 Senart and Luders have rendered into ^'serious trouble’', while 
Buhler has "harsh treatment.” 

3 vin. 5. 
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do deal with the Mauryan Law on the question of 
judicial torture, but we also note there the following : 

{a) Punishment is to be meted out only when the 
charge is quite established against the 
accused : 

(b) A number of people such as ignoramuses, etc,, 
and Brahma33.as could never be subjected 
to torture. Women also were generally 
excluded. Mr. Smith himself refers to the 
fact in the Arfhaidstm that when the 
Superintendent of Jails subjects any persons 
to unjust torture, he is to be fined and 
causing death to anyone by torture was strictly 
prohibited*. 

Further, the Edict says that, “The administators of 
the town may strive all the time that the restraint 
or torture of the townsmen may not take place without 
due cause*\ This expression, without due cause^ has 
been explained by Mr. Smith himself. If due regard 
had to be paid to the law, how could there be excessive 
torture ? There was the punishment for mutiliation, 
no doubt, but there was the alternative of fine. Only 
in one case we do find reference to a man being 
tortured to death, syfs., when a man murdered another 
in a quarrel. Mr. Smith characterises all the eighteen 
kinds of torture referred to by Chai;;iakya, as appalling. 

Of these eighteen, nine were strokes with a cane—a 
punishment which is even now resorted to. And if 
we compare the kinds of punishment in vogue even 
in the eighteenth century in other countries,* we 
cannot accept the conclusion of the author of Asoha who 
characterises the Mauryan Law as “horrible’^^. 

1 Ibidt chap iX, p. 282. 

2 Ibid^ chap Vin, p. 278. 

, 3 Cf, e Lecky’s History of England where an account has been 

given of the crimiital law of England. 

4 Asoka^ p. 19$. 
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And further, when we consider in this connection, 
that there were a number of humane regulations even 
to prevent cruel treatment to animals, we can have 
little justification for saying that Asoka maintained 
the ferocious criminal code of his ancestors. For the 
maintenance of good government punishment was and 
is necessary, but that he resorted to unnecessarily 
cruel measures is more than what we know of the great 
monarch*. 

In the first Rock Edict there is a term Samdja, 

which Dr. Thomas explained as “plainly a celebration 

of games or rather contests taking place in an arena, 

or amphitheatre, surrounded by platforms for specta- 

SamSja amd tors”*. And, if we enquire what there may have been 

its expla- offend the humanity of Asoka, we have 

nation . 

only to call to mind the contests of animals described 

by the Greeks and implied in Sanskrit literature. 

“The life of revelry indulged in by the warrior- 

caste, already indicated by the rules of drinking, 

dicing and contests between animals, and shown by 

the law, is perhaps caricatured by the great carousal 

in the Harivamiay but is testified to not only by 

Megasthenes, but by the description in the Epic of all 

the paraphernalia of pastime at court. Majestic 

preparations! An amphitheatre for a joust fat arms, 

moated and walled like a gated city ; a cassino by 

the riverside for the amusement whenever any event 

offers an excuse; meat and wine at every festival ; 

drunkenness, gambling and love, the enjoyments of 

peace”*. Dr. Thomas refers also to the Dighanikaya 


1 Even in the days of Fa-hien, crimes were punished only by finesj 
varying in amount according to the gravity of the offence, and capital 
punishment seems to have been unknown. Only persons guilty of 
repeated rebellions suffered amputation of the right hand, but such a 
penalty was exceptional and judicial torture was not practised. 

2 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1914, p, 394. 

3 Journal of the American Oriental Society t XIII. 
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L 1. 14, where we have mention of fights between 
elephants, buffaloes, etc., and concludes, **we can 
easily, therefore, see why attendance at such gatherings 
is in the Dighanikayd} stigmatized as a sin’\ 

Dr. Thomas, however, failed to notice one significant 
fact regarding this. The Edict says : “Here no animal 
may be slaughtered for sacrifice, nor shall any merry¬ 
makings be held. His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
sees much offence, although certain merry-makings 
are excellent in the sight of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King” A Samaja was “a public feast 
where meat, as one of the principal articles of food, 
was served.”* 

But what was the other Samdja which a puritan 
king like Asoka thought excellent ? Evidently it 
must have been something where no animal life was 
sacrificed. In religious literature we find references 
to three descriptions of such a Samdja. The first 
reference is in the Harivamia^ where Kam^a invited 
his people to witness a wrestling match ; the second 
is in the Mahdbhdrata,*^ where Dro^acharyya, the 
teacher of the Kuru-Pa^davas, after finishing their 
education wanted to give a public exhibition and a 
Samdja was accordingly announced to the people; 
the third description is also in the Mahdhharata in 
connection with the Svayamvara of Draupadi where a 
Samdja was held, with actors, dancers, etc®. Thus, 
so far as BrShmai^ical literature is concerned, we meet 
with three kinds of Samaja all referring to the con- 

1 lU. 182. 

2 Indian Antiquary^ October, 1913. Cf. ffarivamia where 
Krsna held in honour of the God Bilvodakesvara, a Samdja which 
^‘abounded in a hundred varieties of meat and curryi was full of divers 
(kinds) of food and surcharged with condiments”. 

3 Verses 4528-4338 and 4642-4658. 

4 Adi, Ch, XXXIV. 

.5 Ihid, CLXXXVIL 
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course of people assembled there. All the three were 
held by kings, and arrangements were made to make 
the people comfortable. ^^Manchas and Faryankas I 

were set up and different classes of people had different | 

compartments assigned. Arrangements for drinking- 
water and stimulants were made. Actors, dancers and j 

musical instruments were also brought in to feast their I 

eyes and ears”^. 

In Buddhist literature,, also, there were two kinds 
of Samdja^ one, in which meat and other prohibited 
food were allowed, while in the other, there were 
only innocent amusements permitted ; e. we find 
in Vtnaya^ certain Shiksus behaving like ordinary 
sensual laymen in a Samaja, while in another case,® 
we have an account of a Samdja^ where the assembled 
Bhikms bathed and dined, there being no partaking 
of prohibited food or drink. Evidently the second 
kind of Samdja is referred to in the latter portion of 
the Edict which was appreciated by the king being 
considered as Sddkimaid. 

Perhaps, here, you will allow me to make a little 
digression and refer to Dr. Thomas who, in his learned 
ajticle in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society f 
referred to above, observes : “It will be noted that the 
Samdja is frequently regarded as taking place on the 
top of a hill, concerning which it will be sufficient to refer 
to the paper of Hardy and the writers whom he quotes. 

As Hardy remarks,’' the sense of giri is eventually 
evaporated. Curiously enough, a theatrical meaning 
of the word may be traced in comparatively later times ^ 
for commenting upon an anthology-verse from the 
Malati- Mddham^ while, still ignorant of the history of 

1 Prof. Bhandarkar in the Indian Antiquary, 1913. 

2 H. 

3 IV. 37,1. 

4 1914, p. 394 * 
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the matter, I have remarked, “Has this word also a 
theatrical signification ?” 

The word, indeed, has a reference to theatrical 
performances. Vdtsdyana in his Kdmasutra says : 

“On the day of a fortnight or month, sanctioned by 
prevailing custom, those who are attached to the service 
of the temple of the Goddess of Learning must hold a 
Sam&ja. Actors coming from other places should give 
them a performance” And again in the Jdtaka,^ it 
appears that in those days there were companies of 
itinerant actors whose business was to move from place 
to place and show their performances which had also 
the same name*. 

Let us now direct our attention to a number of 
references to political history, indications of which are 
of great importance in studying the political atmosphere Political 
of those days. And it is a pleasure in this connection 

the taicts 

to note here the services rendered by Indian scholars, 
notably Prof. D. U. Bhandarkar, the worthy son of a 
worthy father, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, the well-known 
local Indologist. I shall discuss here some terms only, 
leaving aside those references which give us important 
information regarding the political history of the period, 
proving that Asoka was in close terms of friendship and 
relationship with the kings of Egypt, Syria, Macedonia 
and Epirus. 

Let us take the Third Rock Edict which I consider 
to be important, if not the most important, from the 
political point of view, where there are a number of terms 
which call for special attention— Yukta^ Rdjuka^ Prait- 
iika^ Anuscmydna^ Parisd and Ganand. 

Dr. Thomas was the first to recognise the meaning of 


1 No, 3r8. 

2 Vide Indian Antiquary, 1918, the article of Mr. N. G. Muiumdar 
where thi^ question has been dealt with in- a scholarly ns^nner. Vide, 
anU* p. 25, where Pusyamitra^s Asvaratedha has been referred to. 
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Yukta^ as a subordinate official. Both Cha^akya’s 

„ Arthaidstrd^ and the Manava DMrmaidstra^ confirm 

1 iiicta 

this explanation of the term. The next is Rdjuka^ who, 
as we see in the Fourth Pillar Edict, had power over 
many hundred thousands of people. Btihler’s notion 
of its relation to rajju^ a measuring rope, was evidently 
mistaken^. Mr. Vincent Smith has translated the term 
as “Governor.” He says that, “considering the extent 
of these officers^ powers over hundreds of thousands of 
subjects, and the unfettered discretion allowed to them, 
the rendering “Governors” is preferable to “Com¬ 
missioners”*. 

Rajtika This may or may not be right, but evidently he is not 

correct in saying that the designation Rdjuka does not 
occur in the Arthaidstm. It does; if we refer to page 
293 of the English Edition®, we find the term. 
“Whatever of their (traders’) merchandise is stolen or 
lost in the intervening places between any two villages 
shall the Superintendent of pasture-lands make good. 
If there are no pasture-lands (in such places), the officer 
called Chorarajjuka shall make good the loss. If tlie 
loss of merchandise occurs in such parts of a country 
as are not provided even with such security (a Chom- 
rajjukd)^ the people in the boundaries of the place shall 
contribute to make up the loss”’'. It is therefore likely 
that the post of Rajuka had long existed and that 
Asoka’s innovation consisted in granting them extensive 

1 /. A^ 1909 and 1914, p, 387. According to Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Asokat p. S3, they were district officers who managed the king’s property, 
received and kept accounts of the revenue and had powers to spend 
where expense was likely to lead to increase of revenue. 

2 P. 70. 

3 VIII. 34. 

4 Cf. /our Mai of the Royal Asiatic Society^ ,1895, P* 

5 Asoka, p. 203. 

Original, p. 232. 

7 The- term Choravajju (ropes to bind thieves) occurs in the 
Arthatdstraii p. 66 (English Edition). 
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power without the necessity of obtaining sanction for 
particular acts by references to the Crown,^ As the King 
observes “I have made rewards and punishments by the prade&ka 
Rajukns, dependent on themselves” and this clearly 
explains their high position. 

The next term is Pradeiika which has been explained 
by Dr. Thomas as “an officer attached to the several 
grades of councillors and of local Governors, and charged 
with executive duties of revenue-collection and police, 
a combination so constant in India”. Mr. Vincent Smith® 
accepts the explanation of Dr, Thomas and considers 
the officer “to have been more or less equivalent to the 
District Officer or Magistrate and Collector of modern 
India.” 

I venture to differ from both these high authorities. 

My first submission is that the word Pradeiika is derived 
from Pradeia which evidently implies a division or a 
larger area—a fact which Dr. Thomas himself admits,^ 
and secondly, if we refer to page 279^ of the English 
translation of the Arthaiastra^ we find that Com¬ 
missioners, tf., the /Vafe^rj-officers whom Dr. Thomas 
has identified with these Pradeiikas —were to hold in 
check the Superintendents and their subordinates. 

They were, of course, under the Collector-General, as is 
evident from the above, but, that they wielded enormous 
powers is also clear®, for we find that three com¬ 
missioners® or three ministers shall deal with measures 
to suppress disturbance to peace. We find these officers 
doing also the duties of a judge. T Thus it appears that 

1 Cf. Z, 0 . M* G,, XLVn, 466 ff. Also„ Kick's Social Organuaiion 
(English translation, Calcutta University, pp 148-149). 

2 Asoka^ p. 162. 

3 /. A, S'., 1914, p. 384* 

4 Cf. Pages 142 & 220 of the original 

5 P. 200 of the original, Pi 253 of the translation. 

6 Pradesirs^ 

1 Pp. 282 and 28 5 of the translation • pp# 220 and 226 of the brtginat. 
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their position was equal to that of a minister and we 
are led to say that, considering the derivation of the 
word as well as the scope of their powers, they could 
not have been merely “district’^ officers charged with 
executive duties of revenue collection and police^’but 
their position was evidently more important and they 
were vdry likely equal in position to the modern 
Commissioners. 

The Girnar and the Kali^ga Edicts contain the term 
Anusamydna. This is a difficult term and the difficulty 
has been intensified by the fact that up to this time 
Anuaam- word has been found used but rarely*. At 

yftna one time, the word was translated as “assembly” 

and on another occasion as “circuit”. A new explanation 
has been suggested by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society*. He asks, 
“Would the whole body of the High Ministers, who, as 
at Taxila and at Ujjain, were charged with the 
Government of the Presidency or Viceroyalty, “go out” 
or “be turned out” together “for the propose of going 
on an official tour ?” And he goes on to observe that 
“the result would be that the Capital would be without 
a single minister during the alleged ‘tour*. ” This 
interpretation was accepted by the late Dr, V. A. Smith 
who observes'^, “He is probably correct in referring to 
the Sukraniti and interpreting the term as signifying 
a regular system of transfer from one station or district 
to another, designed to prevent the abuses apt to arise 

.X’ As(fka, p. 164. 

2 Vide The Pali Text Society's Pali English Dictionary, p. 43, 

3 IV. 36 fi. I have been severely taxed for having ventured to differ 
from this learned interpretation, but 1 am glad to find that the Asoka 
Text and Glossary thus writes : ‘‘Jayaswal in succession or transfer 
(60 r. 4. 37 quotes S*ukrantti H. 107—113) but this is contrary to usuah 
meaning of verbs with Anu and Sam and to the use with the abl. More¬ 
over the sense of “tour** for inspection purposes fits all passages and the 
general custom.*' 

4 Alsolsa, p. 164* t 
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when officials remain too long in a particular locality.” 

There are certain aspects of the question which have 
to be discussed before the proposed interpretation can 
be accepted as final. 

The first thing we have to note is how far the 
^uhraniti is to be considered as an authority* It is a 
very late work which I would hesitate very much to 
depend on. Secondly, there is no mention of cabinet- 
ministers in the passage of the S^ukranUi referred to by 
Mr. JayaswaP who writes, ‘‘The S'ukraniti provides for 
the transfer of cabinet-ministers with their two Under¬ 
secretaries every three, five, seven or ten years”. The 
passage as translated by Prof. B. K. Sarkar® is as 
follows :—“He should always appoint three men for 
each department, the wisest of them all at the head and 
two others as overseers, for three, five, seven or ten 
years, and having noticed each officer’s qualification for 
the work entrusted, he should make the necessary 
changes. The king should never give office for ever 
to anybody and everybody. He should appoint men to 
offices after examining the fitness of the persons for 
them, for who does not get intoxicated by drinking of 
the vanity of office ?”* As this translation does not 
appear to be very literal, I venture to translate it as 
follows : “ There should be one chief officer, under whom 
there will be two overseers of that department. The 
transfer is to be effected after 3, 5, 7 or 10 years. His 

1 /.BMO.R-S . Vol. IV, p. 37* 

2 Sacred Books o/ihe Hindus Series* 

3 Prof. B. K. Sarkar adds the following note.—'‘Here are rules for 
the management of each Adhikdra or jurisdiction, i,e., department. 

inspectors, overseers. .fiTaj/awa—years. The term of office 
or tenure of appointment is for 3, 5, 7 or 10 years according to 
KdryyakauialyUy i*e,, qualification. S'ukracharyya warns the king against 
bestowal of permanent offices. Appointments to posts should be 
according to time, during good behaviours. If the pride of position 
bewilders the officer and he proves unworthy of the responsibility^ he 
should be dismissed. Work is the sole test and recommendation 
for office.” 
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(/. the officer's) work and cleverness in doing it have 
to be considered in transferring him. Seeing that he is 
fit for that post, he is to be appointed to that post, for 
every man gets intoxicated by enjoying a post for a long 
time. For that purpose he is to be appointed to some 
other post, provided that he is fit for if'^. Mr. Jayaswal 
may be right in assuming that “a defined period 
of office was regarded as a salutary provision as remind¬ 
ing the ministers of their limited sojourn and making 
them mindful of their responsibility,”* but may I submit 
my reasons for not taking his view about the other point ? 

First, I beg to refer to the SukmniH itself where the 
king is advised to appoint his chief advisers to each 
post by rotation^. There does not seem to be any 
question of going out. And the reason is explained in 
the next sloka which says that “the king should not make 
his officers more powerful than himself.” 

There is another reason, and a very strong one, and 
this we can trace in the Edicts themselves. In the very 
Edict where the term occurs, we are told that the officers 
were not only to proceed for their lay business but also 
for the special purpose of inculcating the Law of Piety, 
The Provincials' Edict also lays down that “in accordance 
with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation*^ 
every five years, such persons as are of mild and temperate 
dis,position, and regardful of the sanctity of life, who 
knowing this my purpose will comply with my instruc¬ 
tions'*. And it continues : “when the High Officers 
aforesaid..,.,.proceed on transfer in rotation, then without 
neglecting their own (ordinary) business, they will attend 
to this matter also and thus will carry out the Bang's 

1 I am indebted to my colleague, Prof, S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 
for helping me to translate it, 

2 /. B. & 0. S., IV. 39, 

3 II, lOj and 108, Pafibardha is the term used, 

4 These very terms have been used in the S^ukYanlti. 
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instructions”. And when we consider in this connection 
that the great King Asoka himself had tours of piety, 
when he visited ascetics and Brahma^as,^ with gifts made 
to them, rewarded elders with largesses of gold, visited the 
people of the country for instructing them in the Law of 
Piety and discussion of that Law, we can safely say that 
his subordinates also, from the Rujukds downwards, had Piety 
to perform these tours of piety. Taxila and Ujjain were 
too far off from the capital and hence the tours of piety 
to these two places were to be undertaken after 3 years, 

/. shorter periods® had to be observed in view of the 
distance from the capital. 

The term Gananayam is also important. It was the 
Department of Accounts referred to in the Arthaidstra^, 

The business of keeping accounts in the office of the 
Accountants gives us full details about this department, Gananftyam 
one of its duties being to prevent the diminishing of 
revenue—“excellent is small expense with small accu¬ 
mulation”. As KauMlya says, “By how much the 
Superintendent of a department augments the net total 
of its revenue either by increasing any one of the items 
of its receipts or by decreasing any one of the items of 
expenditure, he shall be rewarded with eight times that 
amount. But when it is reversed (/. <?., when the net 
total is decreased) the award shall also be reversed (/. 
he shall be made to pay eight times the decrease’'^, 
the object in every case being economy. Indeed, a wise 
Collector-General was to conduct the work of revenue^ 
collection, by increasing the income and decreasing the 


1 Rock Edict, VIII. 

2 Mr. V, A. Smith observes, “ We cannot explain with certainty why 
it was thought necessary to transfer the officials in the outlying provinces 
every three years*” Asoka^ p, 197, I venture to submit thd above ex¬ 
planation. 

3 The ArthaMiira, 11 * 7 * 

4 The Artha^dstra, I. Xll, 
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expenditure”^. Obedience to father and mother, 
liberality to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmaj^as 
and ascetics, abstention from the slaughter of living 
creatures are all of the same value as small expenditure. 
These were all Sudhu or sacred and excellent duties. 

Mr. Jayaswal has in this connection observed that the 
Ganand, i* <?., the Department of State Accounts, was 
required to take notes of the order of the five-yearly 
transfers, implying that no allowance to the ministers 
after the fifth years was to be sanctioned by the 
Department, as that would be unlawful expenditure. 
In view of what we have already quoted from the 
Artkaiastra and what we find in its eighth chapter 
regarding the deductions of what is embezzled by 
government servants out of State revenue and that 
“all undertakings depend upon finance” which all point 
categorically to the very great importance of saving 
money, there may be, however, some connection between 
the above two. But who were supreme—the Ganand 
or the ministers ? Were the ministers, whom 
Mr. Jayaswal has endowed with all executive powers, 
and who according to him were even more powerful 
than the King himself, at the mercy of the Department 
of Accounts ? If the ministers were so powerful, how 
could they be at the mercy of that Department ? 

The term Farisd in this Edict is also one which 
requires further examination. Senart took it as Samgha 
and Bxihler as the “committee of the caste”. The 
latest interpretation is Mantri parisat—parisat of the 
Mahamdtras, This term has been used in the 
Arthoiastra^n Kautilya observes, “All kinds of admi¬ 
nistrative measures were to be proceeded by deliberations 


1 Ibid,lh 6 . 

2 I. XV. Lassen, “the assembly of the doctors,” Senart, ”the 
clergy” and Bxihler, “the teachers and ascetics of all schools ” and 
“committee of the caste or sect.” 
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in a well-formed Council”^. And again, “in works of 
emergency, the King shall call both his ministers and 
the assembly of ministers”*. Mr. Jayaswal referring 
to these considers that the Council of Ministers was 
very powerful, so much so, that the Emperor was 
deprived of “authority” by the ministers®. 

But how far was this Council of Ministers effective ? 

Is it not that too much prominence has been given to the 
existence of the Mantriparisat with which has been Mantri- 
compared the modern Executive Councils ? Regarding 
this important question, Kautjilya has observed that the 
King is not to despise anybody’s opinion*, “for a wise 
man shall make use of even a child’s utterance”, and 
that “the King should despise none but hear the opinion 
of all.” ^ He has also advised the formation of a well- 
formed Council in which all kinds of administrative 
measures were to be preceeded by deliberations®. We 


1 The Arthaidstra, L XV. 

2 Ibid. 

3 /, B, k 0 . R, 5 ., IV. 43, See, also, Radhagovinda Basak’s 
Ministers in Ancient India, Indian Historical Quarterly, Voh /. 

4 The Arthaidsirat i. XV. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. The authority which Chanakya exercised over Chandra- 
gupta, as we find in the Mudrdrdksasa* furnishes subsidiary evidence 
about this. Kautilya argues that ** a single minister proceeds wilfully and 
without restraint”, and, as such, he might have advocated the Council. 
In the Drama, however, we observe him always acting most wilfully 
and absolutely without any restraint. We see him exclaim 

"All public acts possess 
A threefold source. 

And from the King, the minister, 

Or both, can jointly emanate. 

What I have done, 

Is done by virtue of the State I hold : 

And to enquire of me why I did it. 

Is but to call my judgment or authority 
In question and designedly affront me.^’ 

But even in trivial matters we find him interfering. 

The offended King observes 

*Tf thus my highest mood is to be canvassed, 
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can, however, hardly accept what he says, vh. “in works 
of emergency the king shall call both his ministers and 
the assembly of ministers, or he shall do whatever course 
of action leading to success they point out”. Here also 
suggestion or pointing out is to be done by the ministers, 
while the final action is to be taken by the King. 

Further, what he lays down in Book V, Chapter 6, 
also supports the idea that he was really averse to a 
council. “The Minister is to install the heir-apparent, 
he is to conduct the administration, he is to invest himself 
with the powers of sovereignty”. The Minister was all 
powerful no doubt, but no^ the Council of Ministers. 
And further : “it is verily the King who attends to the 
business of appointing ministers, priests and other 
servants, including the Superintendents of all depart¬ 
ments” ^ This clearly shows who it was that was to 
wield the real power. 

And lastly when he says, “the King shall employ 
ministers and kear their opinion”*, we have clearly and 
categorically his verdict. 

Hindu S'astras including the Ramdyanof^ also fully 
corroborate us. In the Mahalharata^ as well, we find 
that there was one minister, Bhisma, alone guarding the 
kingdom during the minority of the King. The Epic 
very clearly observes, “Even one single minister who is 
intelligent, heroic, self-controlled and discriminating, 
confers the greatest good on a king or king’s son.” 

And thwarted by Your Excellency, my Kingdom 

Is but a prison to me”. 

And Chanakya defiantly replies : 

“It is ever thus 

When monarchs reign with delegated sway^. 

Chftnakya's machinations in getting hold^of tbe minister E&ksasa 
who is called •* the hereditory councillor” (5 ukfanUi also refers to such 
councillors) support our contention that there was no such Council. 

1 The Arthaiastra, VIH. I. 

2 Uidf I, 7. , 

3 Ayodhyft, C. 

4 SabhS, V. 
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And again, *‘Let the king appoint seven or eight ministers 
whose ancestors have been royal servants’-, who are 
versed in the sciences, heroes skilled in the use of 
weapons and descended from noble families and who 
have been tried. Let him consider with them the 
ordinary business (referring to) peace and war, 

(the four subjects called) Sthuna^ the revenue, the powers 
(manner) of protecting (himself and his kingdom) and 
the sanctification of his gain (by pious gifts). But with parisat 
the viost distinguished among thent^ a learned Brahmana^ 
let the king deliberate on most important affairs which 
relate to the six measures of royal policy. Let him, full of 
confidence, always entrust to that (official) all business. 

Having taken his final resolution with him, let him begin 
to actl^ There is also here no mention of the executive 
powers of the ministers. 

In later times, though we occasionally hear of a body 
of councillors, we are led to think that this body was 
more for show than for the exercise of any real power. 

For example, in the Harsacharita, we do find mention of 
a council, but it met once in five years and that would 
conclusively prove our contention that the MantriparUat 
had no executive powers.” 

Too much importance has been attached to a passage 
in the JDivydvadana^^ and Mr. V. A. Smith also seems to 
have accepted this view^. In fact, the theory regarding 
the executive power wielded by the Parisat is practically 
based on this passage, which literally translated, runs 
thus:—The king to-day has been deprived of authority 
by his servants.” As against this, let us turn to page 430 

1 Cf. in this connection what we have quoted on p. 94, from 
Mudraraksasa about *'heYeditory councillors^^ This we consider to be 
significant. 

2 In S^ukranUi we do not find executive powers being wielded by 
ministers; only advisory powers are referred to. (II. 3 & 4.), 

3 P 432, CowelPs edition. 

4 Asoka, p* 164. 
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of the same book, the Divyamdana* There we 
find‘that the king resolved to give a thousand millions 
of gold pieces tp the Master’s service, and when far 
advanced in years, had actually given nine hundred and 
sixty millions. In the hope that the vow would be 
completed before he would die,-' Asoka daily sent great 
treasures of silver and gold to the Kukkutardma monastery 
at the capital.^ 

At the time, Sampadi, the son of Kuijala, was the 
heir-apparent. To him the ministers said that the King 
was ruining himself by his extravagance, and would, if 
permitted to continue it, be unable to resist the attacks 
of other monarchs or to protect the kingdom. The 
prince, therefore, forbade, the treasurer to comply with 
the King’s demands.* Two things may be noted here 
about the word used: This has been tran¬ 

slated into "'pointed ouf' by V. A. Smith, though * Wrf” 
is the proper word. Whatever it may be, it does not 
indicate the wielding of executive powers by the 
ministers. Secondly, the executive power was, in fact, 
actually wielded by the heir-apparent who prohibited the 
treasurer and who had his own interests to look after. 

Mr. Jayaswal then observes : *The Edict which is 
practically an administrative one, exhibits the Emperor^s 
dissatisfaction at the restiveness o his ministers with 
regard to his certain commands^'^ If so, whiit does it 
indicate ? He was in the hands of the Ministers*. 
The action of the Ministers was evidently unauthorised ; 
the term '"usurf^ clearly shows it. If we are to attach 
any importance to Hieun Tsiang, it was of no use to the 
King to show this fruitless restiveness, while if we take 

1 Hieun Tsiang tells us that Asoka thrice gave away and purchased 
back Jamdudvtpa* Beal, II, 91. 

2 Asoha, p. 268. 

3 Cf. Hieun Tsiang, Beal II. 96. “Whilst the fever has his person, 
his avaricious ministers have usurped his power and amassed wealth 
not their own’\ 
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the contrary case of his being unfettered by the council, he 
could show xestiveiiess in that his commands were not 
being carried out. . 

The learned Indolgist goes on : *That the ministers 
had such wide powers as to be in a position to offer 
opposition in certain matters, can be gathered by the 
data of the Greek writers”. In a foot-note, he refers to 
two facts. First, that “this explanation supports the 
tradition of the Divymadam (apart from other con¬ 
siderations, should so much importance be given to the 
Divyamdana which after all, embodies legends only ?) 
that Radhagupta opposed the gifts of the King to the 
Buddhist Brotherhood” We have previously discussed 
this fact and we need not revert to it. In the second 
footnote, he gives a quotation from Arrian^. “Hence 
(the Councillors of State who advise the King) enjoy the 
prerogative of choosing the governor, chiefs of provinces, 
deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, 
generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers 
and commissioners who superintend agriculture”*. The 
word actually used by Arrian is ^*deli 6 eraU^* they 
had merely advisory and no executive powers, and so 
Mr. JayaswaPs theory does not appeal to us. It is a 
far cry.* 


1 Arrian^ Indika^ XII. 

2 The Arthaidstra, VI 11 . I, lays down clearly that it was verily the 
king who attended to the business of appointing ministers, priests and 
other servants, including the superintendents of several departments. 

3 In Didot^s edition of Arrian Anaddsis et Indica, 1846, p. 213, the 
word in question means *to deliberate*, ‘to hold deliberation on. The 
translation published in the Indian Antiquary^ Vol, VI, p. 124, is, 
"The seventh caste consists of the Councillors and Assessors who 
deliberate on j^blic affairs”. That the king was the final arbiter is also 
accepted by Dr. Bhandarkar^, Asoka, p. 61, where he says, *^when he 
issues an oral order, or when any pressing matter devolves upon a 
Mahdm^tra, the Parishad has to meet and discuss it. If they com^ to 
an unanimous decision, no question can arise as to its bring carried 
out, But if there is a divergence of opinion or even unanimous oppo¬ 
sition and the matter shelved for the time being, it is for the king to see 
what this difference or opposition is and find out which of their counsels 
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Pajlvedaka 


The Arthaiasira has laid special stress on spies and 
spy-system. Indeed, the institution of spies formed a 
special item in Chanakya’s Code of Law. In the Sixth 
Rock Edict (Girnar), occurs the word Fatirndaka which 
has been rendered into ushers by Mr. Jayaswal. According 
to Mr. V. A. Smith the reading is not quite satisfactory.*’^ 
But Mr. Smith himself did not suggest any interpretation. 
Megasthenes, quoted by Strabo, speaks of the overseer, 
to whom was assigned the duty of watching all that 
went on and of making reports secretly to the King. The 
ablest and most trustworthy men were appointed to fill 
these offices.* I have my doubts regarding this latest 
interpretation. I am not aware of any such term having 
been used by Cha^akya, but I am led to think that the 
term refers to spies, many of whom had free access to the 
King. We are told by the Arthaiasira^ that those spies 
“who are of good family, loyal, reliable, well-trained in the 
art of putting on disguises appropriate to countries and 
trades, and are possessed of knowledge of many 
languages and arts, shall be sent by the king to espy in 
his own country the movements of his ministers, priests, 
commanders of the army, the heir-apparent, the door¬ 
keepers, the officer-in-charge of the harem, the magistrate, 
collector-general, the chamberlain, the commissioner, 
the city-constable, the officer-in-charge of the city, the 
superintendent of transactions, the superintendent of 
manufactories, the assembly of councillors, heads of 
departments, the commissary-general and officer-in-charge 


is most likely to be efficacious.. The Parishad was thus like a 

modern secretariat which was an intermediate administrative body 
between the king and the MahSmatras....... If any division arose 

between them or even unanimous decision was reached, but contrary 
to that of the king or the MahSmatras, the whole case was to be forwar¬ 
ded to the king as he was the final arbiter,*' 

1 V* A. Smith, Asoka^ p. 174, 

% V. A. Smith in the second edition of his Asoka had accepted 
the word Paiivtdaka in the sense of spies. 

3 Book I, Chap. XII. 
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of fortifications, boundaries and wild tracts. We are 
further informed that, ‘‘spies such as are employed to 
hold the royal umbrella, vase, fan and shoes, or to attend 
at the throne, chariot, and conveyance, shall espy the 
public character of these officers.'* Evidently, therefore, 
these spies would be the most proper persons to be 
always in touch with the king, to keep him informed, 
without the least delay, in all things which would be 
worth communicating to the king. If any had ready 
access to the king, if any had the chance of approaching 
easily both the king and the people, they would be very 
likely these j[>atwtiakas. 

My proposed interpretation is supported by the fact 
that the word Parisat, which has been rendered into 
Mantriparisafy occurs in the above list given by 
Cha^akya’* and figures in this Edict also as Farisd. 

Special injunctions are laid down in the Sixth Rock 
Edict : “A long period has elapsed during which in the 
past, business was not carried on or information brought 
in at all times. So by me the arrangement has been 
made that at all times, when I am eating or in the ladies’ 
appartments, or in my private room or in the mews, or in 
my conveyance, or in the pleasure-grounds, everywhere the 
j^ersons appointed to give information should keep me in¬ 
formed about the people'^ The persons appointed to give 
information ( and this is the meaning we get from the 
derivation of the word Fafivedaka) could be very likely 
these spies. Ordinary ushers (whatever may be the duties 
of the gentlemen-ushers of the English court) could not spiea 

1 Vide, The Modern Review, Calcutta, January, 1915. 

2 Cf. The Arthaid%tra\ i. XII, "Spies shall also know the 
rumours prevalent in the State.” Cf.also what Durmukha did in the 
case ol SltS in Uttara R^ma Charita, 

3 See L A., 1908, p. 53 and Ibid^ 1920,531!, 

4 Dr. Shamasastri thinks that Mr. Jayaswal's interpretation is a 
forced one. 

5 See Indian Antiquary^ 1908, p. 53 and 1920, pp. 53E 
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have done so in the time of the Mauryas when the king 
as we find in the Greek accounts, could not sleep twice 
in one room, was so much afraid of his life, and when 
the spy system being so much in existence could be, had 
to be and was, so easily accessible. 

The Edict goes on, “And in all places I attend to the 
affairs of the people. And, if, perchance, by word of 
mouth I personally command a donation or injunction; or 
again, when a matter of urgency has been committed to the 
high officers, and in that matter a division or adjournment 
takes place in the council, then without, delay, information 
must be given to me in all places, at all times.”^ I may 
be permitted to draw your attention to two aspects. First, 
if the latest argument about the supposed powers of the 
Mantrifarisat is correct, then it was only natural that 
spies were to watch the movements and report these to 
the King. They are also distinctly asked to watch the 
movements of the Assembly of Councillors*. Secondly, 
even if the powers were executive, it was these 
Fativedakas who were required to inform the King that a 
difference in opinion had arisen. And we can take it, 
that in both cases the information was bound to please 
the King. It was only possible for the spies to carry such 
information to the King immediately, wherever he was. 

Coming to the Fifth Rock Edict, we find the word 
MaMmUra which is also referred to in Rock Edict XII 
MahfimStra and Pillar Edict VII. Asoka observes : “Now in all 
the long time past, officers known as Censors {Dhamma- 
mahamatras) of the Law of Piety never had existed, 
whereas such Censors were created by me.” ‘ This 
implies that before Asoka^s time, there were officers 
whose duty was confined to the ordinary business of 
administration, but Asoka introduced an innovation by 

1 Rock Edict, VI. 

2 Gf. The Afthaimra, 1-1-3, “Having set up spies over his 
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creating officers whose duty was to look to the Law of 
Piety, and with a similar object he created women-censors 
whose functions were directed towards ladies, the same 
functions as those which were exercised by Censors of 
the other sex towards men. We are told in Edict V 
that they were employed in the capital and in all provin¬ 
cial towns, in the female establishments of the King’s 
brothers and sisters, as well as of otlier relatives. It is 
however, possible that the appointment of Censors to look 
after the morals of the women was a later development, 
for, at the time of the Fifth Rock Edict, the duty of 
superintending the female establishments of the royal 
family was left in the hands of the officials responsible 
for the general enforcement of the Law of Piety. 

There was a well-conducted department under these 
Censors of the Law of Piety, who possessed the power of 
modifying the sentences of convicts, while their other 
duties included jurisdiction in cases of injury inflicted on 
animals contrary to the regulations, e^ibitions of gross 
filial disrespect, and other breaches of the moral rules 
prescribed by authority. They were also instructed to 
redress cases of wrongful confinement or corporal 
punishment, and were empowered to grant remission of 
sentence when the offender was entitled to consideration 
by reason of advanced years, sudden calamity or having 
the burden of a large family. Very likely, they also 
shared with the Censors of women the dehcate duty Of 
supervising the morals of females, the households of the 
royal family both at the capital and in the provincial 
tqwns, being subject to their inspection*. 

By a study of the Edicts, we can, for all practical 
purposes, place before you the list of officers in tlie 
establishment of Asoka, A reference is also ^en 
showing who among the officers are mentioned by the ' 
Arthakastra^ 


t p. 99. 
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Viceroys First comes, of course, the Viceroys who stood at the 

head of all officers. They were members of the royal 
family, with headquarters at Taxila, Tosali and Ujjain. 
There was also a fourth Viceroy, very likely at 
Suvannagiri, who ruled the southern provinces beyond 
the Nerbudda* 

Mah&matras The Mahantd^tms came next, whose functions purely 
were lay, but a new class of them, who did both sorts 
of work, was organised by Asoka^. Next to them came 
the Enjukas, who, as we hnd in the Fourth Pillar Edict, 
were set over many hundred thonsands*^ of people .and 
were granted independence in the award of honours and 
penalties in order that they might confidently and 
fearlessly perform their duties, look after the welfare and 
happiness of the people in the country, confer favours 
upon them, and have independence in the awards of 
honours and penalties*. 

It seems to me that these were the officers who 
administered the central regions of the empire, while 
the Wardens of the Marches were the MahamUra 
Frddeiikas^, whom Dr. Vincent Smith would classify as 
District officers, but who, evidently, as we have already 
ventured to show, seem to have been more like the 
Commissioners. We have the Mahmnafms of the 
Edicts*, corresponding to the Amatyas of the Arthaiastra^ 
while the term Mahamatra occurs also in Kautilya®. 


i: Rock Edict, V. Pillar Edict, VIL 

2 The high officers administering the town of Tosali were **set 
over many thousandsjofj living beings/^ (Dhauli Edict.) 

3 My idea is that as in the case of Censors, there were two sorts, 
one for ordinary business and the other for the Law of Piety, so there 
were also two sorts of Rd/uMs^ one, for transacting ordinary business 
and the other for inculcating the Dhammat as is clear from Pillar 
Edict VII. *Tn such and such a manner expound my teaching to the 
body of subordinate officials of the Law^^ 

4 Rock Edict, III. 

5 Rock Edict, V. 

6 The AHhaidsifat W, V. 
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In my second lecture I attempted to place before you 
the designations of officers mentioned by Megasthenes 
and compared their position, etc., as given by Chatiakya. 

I shall try here to give designations of the officers 
mentioned in the Edicts of Asoka and see whether they 
have been mentioned by the author of the Arthaiastm. 

In the Third Rock Edict, we have the Yuktas, the 
subordinate officials who very probably were the Gopas^ 
who were to keep the accounts of ten households, with 
the duty of knowing the castes, the names and 

occupations of both men and women in those households 
as well as their income and expenditure. These Sthfiuika 
subordinate officials might have also included the 
Sthanikas who were to attend to the accounts of the four 
quarters of the capitals. At any rate, the lowest class 
was the Upayuktas over which there were the Yukias^ 
and considering their duties, the Yiiktas of the Edicts* 
were the same as the Yuktas of the Arihaiastra. These 
were all trained local officials^. 

Then came the Nagalahichohalaka^ of the Edicts 
corresponding to the Nagaraka or the town clerk of 
the Arthaidstra. The Mukhas of the Edicts® are, of 
course, the various Superintendents mentioned in Chapter 
XIII and XIV of the second Book and of which we 
have a fairly exhaustive list. We have mentioned them 
in our second lecture. 

The Wardens of the Marches as mentioned in the 

dens of the 

Edicts— Anta MaMmdtras appear in the Arthaidstra Marches 

1 Ihid, II. XXXVI. There was another class of officers,\named 
Purusa, denoting officials of various descriptions. In Pillar Edict 
Asoka divides these Purusas into three classes as they are of the high, 
middle and low ranks, 

2 II. 5. 

3 Rock Edict, VI. 

4 The Borderers* Edict. 

5 Rock Edict, VI. To some, he appears to have been a judge for 

district towns only. Bhandarkar, p, 56. 

6 Pillar Edict, VII. 
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as Ania0la^ (though Mr. Vincent Smith observes that 
“they have not been heard of before by name”)®, with 
duties to guard the entrances into the kingdom. In the 
Edicts, their business was the observance of the Law of 
Piety. But may we not surmise that. like some other 
ofBcials their duties were both lay and ecclesiastical ? 
The very fact of their being placed at the extremities of 
the Empire show that their principal duty was the 
protection of the Empire from attacks, white they might 
also have been employed to inculcate the Law of Piety 
upon people of the neighbouring states. 

The sixth Rock Edict is also important from the 
political point of view. Here we find a close resemblance 
between what Asoka lays down and what Chanakya, the 
Guru of the Mauryas, lays down in his Arthaimtra. 
Asoka was not at all content with what his officers did- 
Information was to be sent to him even if he was eating, 
Duties of or when he was in the ladies^ apartments or wherever 
kings jjg might be. The Arthaiastra clearly lays down 

the duties of the king thus : “When in court, he shall 
never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for, when a 
king makes himself in accessible to his people and entrusts 
his work to his immediate officers, he is sure to engender 
confusion in business and to cause thereby public 
disaffection, and himself a prey to his enemies. He 
shall, therefore, personally attend to the business of gods, 

. of heretics, of Brahmatias learned in the Vedas, of. cattle, 

1 il—I. According to Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 58, ‘‘These officials 

were not in charge of the frontier provinces of Asoka's empire, but rather 
those sent to the neighbouring stations and charged with the carrying 
but of Asoka^s programme of Dhamma.’^ He supports this by referring 
to the fact that in Pillar Edict I, Asoka distinguishes Anta MahUm(ltras 
from Purusas or officers of his dominions and he goes on, ‘'It further 
agrees with the fact that in Asoka inscriptions wherever the word anta 
occurs, it has the sense of either “ a bordering King, ** or, “people of a 
bordering kingdom.'' Buhler takes them, as overseers of the frontier 
provinces,*' while Hultszch has '*m&hamtras of the bordersi'' * 

2 Asoka, p. 199. 

3 For a list of the officers mentioned by ChEnalQ^a, see indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. I p, 530. 
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of sacred places, of minors, of the aged, the afflicted, the 
helpless, and of women. All this in order (of 
enumeration) or according to the urgency or pressure of 
those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at once, 
and never put oif, for when postponed, they will prove 
too hard or impossible to accomplish. Of a king, the 
religious vow is his readiness to action; satisfactory 
discharge of duties is his performance of sacrifice ; equal 
attention to all in the offer of fees and ablution towards 
consecration. In the happiness of his subjects lies his 
happiness ; in their welfare his welfare ; whatever pleases 
himself he shall not consider as good, but whatever 
pleases his subjects he shall consider as good ! Hence the 
king shall ever be active in the discharge of his duties.” 

If we thus compare the two—the Edicts and the 
Arthaiastra —it would appear that the great Buddhist 
Emperor copied the dictates of the great Brahmai^^a 
minister. Indeed, Asoka was only following the 
NitUastras or the principles of Government, Niti, 
referred to in the Dhammalipi very clearly. And the 
whole thing may be well summed up in the very words 
of the Emperer Asoka, that his people may trust him and 
grasp the truth that “the king is to us even as a father; 
he loves us even as he loves himself; we are to the king 
even as his children”.* 

This was in entire keeping mth the duties of kings in 
ancierit India, which was that between the king and the 
people, the duty was reciprocal. Kings had rights as 
well as duties ; and that if he was, from one poii^t of 
view, the master, from another he was the servant. The 

1 Tht Artkaicistra^ Book, I. Chapter XIX. 

2 Kalinga Edict. Principal Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya in the /, 
A„ March, 1920, supporting Prof, Radhagovinda Basak doubts whether 
''the same daily routine was carried out in practice,” He adduces in 
support of his theory that, ''The fact, as has been related by Megas- 
thenes, that Chandragupta used to receive petitions when he was bmng 
shampooed is no evidence thatl^Jhe was in the habit of acting upon the 
time*table enjoined in the ArthadMra** 
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king had to forego his own advantages for the general 
good. The Sasiras are very particular about it. The 
Mahahharata lays down that the king who, taking the 
sixth part of the produce from his subjects, fails to 
protect them, is said to take upon himself the entire 
burden of their sins. The Bhd^gmUa Purina also 
echoes the same sentiment when it says, ‘‘Protection of 
his subjects is the highest of royal virtues by which in 
after life the king robs them of the sixth of their merits. 
Otherwise, by exacting taxes from his subjects and yet 
failing to protect them, he is robbed by his subjects of 
his merits and himself earns their sins.” The Markan- 
deya Pur ana also repeats the idea by thus observing, “If 
the subjects after paying a sixth of the produce as tribute 
to the king, have to be protected by another, the king 
is sure to go to hell; this tribute has been fixed by former 
jurists as the king’s salary for protecting his subjects ; 
if the king does not protect them in return, he robs them 
and is guilty of theft.” The great writer on Hindu 
Polity in his Arthaiasira also observed the same thing 
when he advised the king to devote only a part of his 
time in rest. Kautilya says, “The king shall divide both 
the day and the night into eight divisions. During the 
first one-eighth part of the day, he shall post watchmen 
and attend to the accounts of receipts and expenditure ; 
during the second part, he shall look to the affairs of 
both citizens and country and people. During the third, 
he shall not only bathe and dine, but also study ; during 
the fourth, he shall not only receive revenue in gold, but 
also attend to the appointments of superintendents ; 
during the fifth, he shall correspond in writs with the 
assembly of his ministers, and receive secret information 
gathered by his spies ; during the sixth he may engage 
himself in his favourite amusements or in self-delibera¬ 
tion I during the seventh, he shall superintend elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry; and during the eighth part. 
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he shall consider various plans of military preparation 
with his Commander-in-chief. At the close of the day, 
he shall observe the evening prayer. 

“During the first one-eighth part of the night, he 
shall receive secret emissaries ; during the second he 
shall attend to baths, supper and study ; during the third, 
he shall enter the bed chamber and enjoy sleep during 
the fourth and fifth parts ; having been awakened by the 
sound of trumpets during the sixth part, he shall recall to 
his mind the injunctions of the Sciences as well as the 
day's duties ; during the seventh he shall sit considering 
administrative measures, and send out spies ; and during 
the eighth division of the night, he shall receive 
benedictions from sacrificial priests, teachers, and the 
high priest." That is to say, for only two hours and a 
half the king was to enjoy sleep—a very hard lot, indeed^. 

After having tried to throw light on some terms in 
the Edicts from the social and political points of view, 

I shall turn to discuss some terms bearing on the econo¬ 
mic condition of India in the age of the Mauryas. 

The Superintendent of Pastures is referred to in 
Rock Edict XII. This officer was directly concerned 
with the sanctity of animal life, and there was some 
special reason for mentioning this officer. In this con- aspects of 
nection I like to refer to Rock Edict VI, where Asoka ^filets 
wanted to be informed of every thing at all times. There 
we find the term Vachamhi which has been translated 
into mews. That was one of the places which was 
frequently visited by the Emperor. And why ? The 
reason was this. Vachamhi is Vraja^ which means a 
herd of cattle, including cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, 

1 Shakespeare has observed very well— 

‘The King must guard that which he rules, and is but a hand. 

To whom a space of land is given to plough, * 

Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work is done." 

2 TAe Arthaid^ira 11 . 6. cf /. A., XLVll, 1918 p., 53. 
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asses, camels, horses and mules. And we have to 
remember, in this connection, that very great attention 
was paid to the sanctity of animal life. 

Mr. V. A. Smith in referring to the former observes, 
*‘The king is bound to inspect his live stock’*^, but does 
not assign any reason for this. I venture to assign the 
following reason. In Rock Edict VI, the Vraja was 
one of the places frequented by the king, first because, 
as I think, the sanctity of animal life was one of the 
cardinal doctrines of the great Buddhist Emperor, and so 
his attention was naturally directed to the herds. And 
secondly, in those days very great attention was paid to 
cattle. There was, indeed, a register of cattle kept by 
the Superintendent of pastures. In it were noted the 
following varieties of cattle, male calves, steer, 

tameable draught oxen, bulls for impregnating the herd, 
oxen for pulling carts drawn by pairs, calves of which 
the flesh was food, buffaloes, female calves, heifers, 
young cows, pregnant cows, milch cows, cows and 
buffaloes that had not yet calved or were barren, male 
and female calves only a month or two old, or still 
younger. These together with the cattle that strayed 
and were not claimed for a month or two by the owner 
who lost them, were branded, and the Superinten¬ 
dent registered each of them according to its class as 
mentioned above, and also according to the brand, 
natural signs, colour and distance between the horns. 
The duty of the Superintendent was termed Fraja 
Paryayam. It was also the duty of the State to fix the 
scale and standard of diet normally necessary to keep up 
the health, "vigour and working capacity of all live-stock. 
And it was also because of the importance which was 
paid to the live-stock that the Census of those days—a 
permanent institution of the Mauryas*—was instituted, 


I Asoha^ p. 174 * 

Vtd# my LictUfis on the Economic Condition of Ancteni India, 
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when not only the total number of the inhabitants in each 
village was counted, but an account of the exact number 
of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, labourers* 
slaves, biped and quadruped animals also was kept. 

Great attention was paid to agriculture in those days, 
and it was for this reason that the importance of livestock 
in India, pre-eminently an agricultural country, was fully 
realised even then, and special care was taken by 
Government for their healthy growth and improvement 
There was arrangement for pastures and grazing grounds 
for the proper supply of fodder as well as for the welfare 
of live-stock in general, and there were no less than six 
ofHcers for running the department. And hence, we find 
that the king was bound to inspect his live-stock. 

In this connection, it would not be out of place to 
refer here to the Census which, in those days, included 
not only the total number of the inhabitants of all the 
four castes in each village, but an account of the exact 
number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, 
labourers, slaves, as well as an account of biped and 
quadruped animals. Indeed, the Census of the Mauryas 
was a permanent institution, not a periodical one, and 
it was a department of the State run by permanent 
officials. Census had already been in existence in 
several ancient countries of the world. The fighting 
strength of the children of Israel was ascertained at the 
Exodus. During the Babylonian captivity, a register of 
the population of each class was kept. For fixing the 
tribute, there was apparenly some method in force in 
Persia. Solon introduced an Egyptian ordinance in 
Athens which afterwards developed into an electoral 
record. In the Census introduced in Rome by Serviiis 
Tullius it was decreed that every fifth year the population 
should be enumerated along with the property of each 
family—land, live-stock, slaves and freedmen. But the 
Mauryan Census was superior to all these. It was a 


Ceusuii 
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permanent institution, important from the political as 
well as from the economic standpoint. By such a Census, 
not only was the total number of inhabitants of all the 
four castes in each^ village known, but an account of the 
exact number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, 
artisans, labourers, slaves, and biped and quadruped 
animals, fixing at the same time the amount of gold, 
free labour, and fines that could be collected from each 
house was also recorded. 

Great attention was paid to agriculture and the 
Superintendent of Pastures referred to in Rock Edict 
Live-stock XII and mentioned above, was an important officer, who 
has also been referred to in the Arthaiustra, Importance 
of live-stock in India, pre-eminently a country of 
agriculture, was thus fully realised, and special care was 
taken by Government for their healthy growth and 
improvement. During the time of the Maury as, there 
was a special department for pastures and grazing 
grounds, for the proper supply of fodder and for the 
welfare of live-stock in general and there were elaborate 
arrangements for running the department. It was, 
therefore, no wonder that the king himself was bound 
to inspect the live-stock, for, both from the religious as 
well as from the administrative points of view, it was 
imperatative. 

The next question is an old one, and it arises in 
connection with our study of the celebrated Rummindei 
Inscription on the pillar placed to commemorate the 
birth place of Buddha. “In as much as here the Holy 
one was born”, the village of Lumbini was released from 
religious cesses and was required to pay (only) one-eighth 
as land revenue. The words used here are Ubalikekaie^. 
and athabhagiyecha, Bali^ as explained by the Artha- 
was a special religious tax. It occurs several 


1 Mr. V. A. Smithes translation. 

2 Ihss* 
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times in the Bgveda in the sense of tribute to a King or 
ofifering to a God.^ Exemption from this was granted to 
the villagers in commemoration of the king’s visit to the 
sacred place. This is, of course, clear*. 

There is, however, some difficultiy about athalhdga. 

Bhdga^ according to the Arthakdstra^ means a portion of , 
produce payable to the Government, but what was the share 
share of the king ? In Book II, chapter VI of the 
Arthaidstra^ revenue from various sources are treated of. 
Produce from crown lands {Slta)^ portion of produce pay¬ 
able to the Government (hhaga), religious taxes 
taxes paid in money (kara)^ merchants, the superinten¬ 
dents of rivers, ferries, boats and ships, towns, pasture- 
grounds, road-cess (mrfam), ropes (rajju) and ropes to 
bind thieves (chorarajju) come under the head of country 
parts. No mention is made here as to the amount of 
tax payable, but in the same book, chapter XXIV, we 
find the following : “Fields that are left unsown may be 
brought under cultivation by employing those who culti¬ 
vate for half the share of the produce j or those who live 
by their own physical exertion may cultivate such fields 
for one-fourth or one-fifth of the produce grown ; or they 
may pay (to the king) as much as they can without entai- 
ing any hardship upon themselves”. Here also we have 
no clear statement as to the revenue paid to the king. In 
another place Chi3?.akya observes*: “In such parts of 
his countries as depend solely upon rain for water and 
are rich in grain, he may demand of his subjects one- 
third or one-fourth of their grain according to their capa¬ 
city”. In the same chapter we again find, “They were 
to pay one-fourths of their grain”. 


1 Vedic Index, II. 62. 

2 Cf. I* A, Stf 1908, p. 850# note by L.yaII, who holds that it was 
quit rent, as something less than the full assessment. Also, Ibid, igog, 
p, 466, where Dr. Thomas explains the term as "free from taxes”. * 

3 V.2. 
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If we consult other authorities, we also find a good 
deal of variance. For example, Apastamba says, “Land 
might be let against a half or other share of the 
produce.”^ Gautama says, “Cultivators must pay to the 
king a tax amounting to one-tenth, one-eighth or 
one-sixth of the produce,”* Visijiu, on the other hand, 
maintains that only a sixth part of every kind of crop 
was to* be paid, while a sixth, an eighth* or even a 
twelfth part of the crops is allowed by Manu. That 
great lawgiver observes, “As the leech, and calf, and the 
bee take their food little by little, even so must the king 
draw from his realm annual taxes. Of cattle, a fiftieth 
part may be taken by the king • of grain an eighth, a 
sixth, or a twelfth according to the soil and the labour 
necessary to cultivate it”^. The ifahahharata'^ allowed 
a sixth part, the Markanieya Purina has also the same 
thing. The tax very likely varied under different 
circumstances, as is well stated by the S'ukranlti : “The 
king should realise one-third, one-fourth or one-half from 
places which are irrigated by tanks, canals and wells, 
by rain and rivers, respectively”*. 

One-fourth was the proportion of the king’s share as 
understood by Megasthenes, He observes that besides 
the land-tribute, the husbandman paid into the royal 
treasury a fourth part of the produce of the soil. 
Prof. Hopkins, however, is not prepared to accept what 
The Greeks said about the king’s share. He says, “The 
fourth part, evidently declared by Megasthenes to be 
the proportion exacted, contradicts perpetual statement 


I 11 .11. 28. 

3 X.24. 

3 Chapter III. 

4 VII. 129-132. 

5 ^iiti.LXXI. 

6 IV. it 327. The Sukraniti I. 248 observes, as one of the duties 
of the king, “equitable realisation of revenue.” 
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of native authorities that the proportion of grain is 
one-sixth and one-fourth in emergencies” ^. 

Both Thomas and Smith, however have come to the 
conclusion that as Sadahhaga in the Arthaiastra is one- 
sixth,* asiahhdga can mean only one-eighth and that 
the meaning is that the boon conferred on the people 
of Lumbini was that, instead of one-fourth, the revenue 
payable to the king as testified to by Megasthenes, the 
village had to pay one-eighth of its produce as land- 
revenue, That is to say, if Asoka was in the habit of 
taking one-fourth, the concession amounted to the 
remission of half the assessment*. But could not Asoka, 
a truly devout king, who could, as Hiuen Tsiang has 
observed, give away his kingdom thrice, forsake the 
one-eighth (as suggested), of the revenue of a small 
village ? It was a very small matter to him and this 
interpretation, therefore, cannot be accepted. We 
would propose to adhere to the old interpretation which 
was that the village was made free of taxes and a 
recipient of wealth^. The fact that, according to the 
Divyamiana,^ Asoka presented on his visit to Lumbini 
one hundred thousand suvarnas to the people of the 
country, supports our contention. 

A question which naturally strikes one is, how was Decline of 
it that in spite of the best efforts of Asoka, as shown 
particularly in his Edicts, Buddhism declined and Hin¬ 
duism revived, and that even when the Mauryas were 
reigning in Magadha ? Attempts have been made to 

1 Journal of the American Oriental Society ^ XIIL 

2 II. 12. Biihler took atha.=artha —sharer in wealth, partakinc^ of 

the king's bounty, but Pischel took atha = asta (with eight plots of 
assessable lands), a view accepted by Smith, but Fleet took it as paying 
an eighth share of the grain.harvest, instead of a quarter share. ^ ^ ' 

3 According to Fa-hien, the revenue was mainly derived from the 
rent of the crown lands, and the royal officers, being provided with 
salaries had no occasion to live on the^people. 

4 EJigraphia Indica, v. 4. 

5 P. 390 * 
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answer this question by saying that it was the aggressive 
methods of Asoka to propagate the religion of the 
Buddha that brought about a reaction and the downfall 
of Buddhism, I am afraid this was not the real cause. 
We have already, as I venture to say, proved that so far 
as the propagation of Buddhism was concerned, there 
was nothing like coercion. Asoka, though keen about 
his Dhamma, was very tolerant and the traditions 
associated with his name as well as the orders inculcated 
through the medium of the Edicts go to prove definitely 
that he did not bear the least hatred towards Hinduism,^ 
the religion which prevailed during the lifetime of his 
forefathers and which re-asserted itself soon after his 
death. His forwardness consisted in the inculcation of 
the sanctity of animal life—both by precepts as well as 
by examples, as it is manifest in the orders promulgated 
regarding the prohibition of killing animals for the royal 
kitchen—a measure which he was keen to introduce. 
This was one of his cardinal doctrines, and, if I may be 
permitted to say, this devotion to the sanctity of animal 
life to an inordinate degree was the main, at any rate, 
one of the main causes which brought about the downfall 
of the religion of Gautama Buddha. Asoka went too 
far for it and the result was the reaction against the 
sanctity of animal life. From the highest to the lowest, 
all turned against it. The revival of the Aivamedha 
or the horse-sacrifice, by king Pusyamitra* who brought 
about the downfall of the Maurya dynasty, and with it 
the renaissance of Hinduism, is a clear proof of what 
we venture to submit®. The result of Asoka’s too strong 
a leaning towards the sanctity of animal life produced 


1 M. M. H. P. Sastri is against such a view. See his article. 
Causes of the Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire, /. A. S. B., May 
1910, pp 259 

2 Vide, ante, p.—25. 

3 *'The sentiment in favour of respecting* animal life, technically 
called the ahimsd doctrine, had a large share in fixing on the necks of 
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a very marked reaction and this produced i)ari passu a 
feeling against the Buddhistic religion of Asoka, 
Instances of such occurrences are not rare in history. 
In the history of England, the austere Puritanism of 
Cromwell and his thousand and one regulations to 
support that, led to the reaction in the reign of 
Charles II. Here, also, we find the same thing. So far 
as theory was concerned, it was all very well to order 
that chaff must not be set on fire along with the living 
things in it,^ or that on certain days of the first and 
second fortnights^ horses were not to be branded, but 
it was practically impossible to observe them. Of course, 
so long as the strong hand of the Puritan King remained, 
these things were or might have been observed, but 
they could not continue for an indefinite time. Creed, 
social custom or religious sentiment, nothing could 
withstand the orders of the Kang, and the result was 
obvious. Capture or sale of fish for fifty-six days in 
the year, or similar prohibitions, must have been 
intolerably vexatious, and they must naturally and 
necessarily have caused hardship and trouble to the 
people who had been accustomed to look upon sacrifices 
as the way to salvation. In the hands of the Censors 
of the Law of Piety and their subordinates and under¬ 
lings, we can presume that the royal orders must have 
created the worst possible troubles and anxieties, and 
naturally the people in general wanted to get rid of all 


the people burdensome rules of conduct. That sentiment, which is 
known to have been actively encouraged by Jain and Buddhist teachers 
from about 500 B.C., probably originated at a much earlier date. The 
propagation of ahimsd, necessarily produced a sharp conflict of ideas and 
principles of conduct between the adherents and the old-fashioned people 
who clung to bloody sacrifices, cow-killing and meat-eating. Communities 
which had renounced the old practices and condemned them as revolting 
impieties naturally separated themselves from their more easy-going and 
self-indulgent neighbours, and formed castes bound strongly to maintain 
the novd code of ethics’*. Th€ Oo^ford History of India^ page 38. 

1 Pillar Edict, V. 

2 Ihid. 
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these superfluous regulations regarding the sanctity of 
animal life. But Buddhism and animal sanctity had 
got intermingled together, more or less, inseparably, and 
the reaction against the one led to a revulsion of feeling 
against the other. The natural result was* that while 
people got rid of the vexatious regulations regarding 
sacrifices and all these, they managed to throw Buddhism 
also into the background. Both had developed ifari 
passu and with the wilhdrawal of the strongest Maurya 
hand, the regulations against ahimd and the religion 
of the Tathagata, both met with the same fate. Certainly 
it was not due merely to the aggression of Asoka. 

Such was Asoka, the Imperial Saint, the great Maurya 
Emperor who raised the Land we live in to its climax of 
glory and position. From his Capital, of which I 
have already given you an account, he promulgated his 
regulations to make Buddhism his state religion and that 
of his neighbours as well. His last days were unpleasant; 
the accounts are conflicting, but if tradition is to be 
relied on, deprived of royalty and power, of health, of 
physique and of physicians, with no other support save 
that of the Buddhist Samgha^ he made his last gift to it, 
the half of an amalaka fruit, exemplifying the life which 
he had all along led and exclaiming with deep devotion 
and characteristic piety :— 

“ With faith unchangeable, which nought can shake 
This gift of Earth’s immeasurable sphere, 

I to the Saints^ Assembly freely make ; 

And self-control I crave, of boons most dear, 

A good which changeth never”. 

I hope you will now concur with me, even after this 
cursory analysis of the Edicts, that the general pervailing 
notion that the Edicts are merely of religious import, is 
not a very correct one and that they do throw a flood of 
light not only on the ethical aspect but also on the other 
mundane ones, social, political and economical, of 
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the great Asoka of whom it has been so aptly said, “ If 
a man’s fame can be measured by the number of hearts 
who revere his memory, by the number of lips who have 
mentioned and still mention him with honour, Asoka is 
more famous than Charlemagne or Cmsar”^. 


I Koppen, 
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LECTURE V 

The University of l^alanda 

The site of this widely known University of ancient The Site of 
India^ which fulfilled the dictum o LCarlyle that a true t^Slandi 
University is a collection of books, as well as that of I 
Newman that it is a scEooTcl'universal learning, implying \ 
the assemblage of strangers from all parts in one spot, 
the alma mater of a host of distinguished logicians, 
grammarians and philosophers, “ the rendezvous of 1 
religious controversialists, the never-failing fountain¬ 
head from which Tibet and China imbibed a good deal 
of their learning and civilization,” is indicated by the 
melancholy tanks and a long line of lofty mounds extend¬ 
ing north and south for some 3,000 feet at Bargaon®, ■ 
at present a desolate, dust-covered hamlet, about eight 
miles from Rajgir. The place can be reached by the 
Bihar-Bakhtiarpur Light Railway station NSlandS, from 
which the ruins of the famous monastery can be seen and 
from which it is only a mile off. Scholars all over the 
world and we, the people of Bihar, are particularly 

1 Besides the Nalanda, Vikrama^ila and Odandapuri Universities of ■ 

Magadha* we had in ancient India the Universitv of Taxi!& in the 
Punjab, t he seat of a more or less BrahmanTSiT Institution . th ¥University-- 
of $rl Dl^va KataTca ofT tFfe^ahlc^ or th e I^r sng. a seat of both 
BranmanicaI and learmng, KaTBhahadur Saratchandra 

0as,l^ly ing on”"r adcdunfiV is of opinion that the great monastery 

of Dapung in Tibet containing nearly 8,000 monks and a Univerdty 
with six colleges, was built after the model of the University of Sri 

^ Phanya Kataka. Vi de Hindustan Review, 1906. ''-—- 

2 Dr. Bloch \n Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, p, 

440, observes, *‘It is, perhaps, not generally known that the modern^ 
narne of the site of Nalanda, is Bafgar, not Bargaon, as Cunninghaml 
spelt it. I have had many occasions of hearing the name pronounced | 
Bargar during my prolonged stay at Rajgir,.,,,.Likewise I have no 
doubt that the modern name has been derived from a sacred bar tree 
(Sanskrit Vafa, Ficus religiosa) which has grown over one of the ruined 
brick buildings of ancient Nalanda." f 
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grateful to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland for having made possible the excavation of this 
ancient and interesting site,^ and we have no doubt that 
further traces of the big and impressive buildings described 
by the Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, will be discovered 
through the activities of the Archoeological Department* 
General Cunningham, the father of Indian Archeology, 
who first truly identified the site, was quite correct when 
he observed that it possessed finer and more numerous 
specimens of sculpture than any other places he had 
visited. And considering the very large number of 
places which he had visited, many of which he had himself 
excavated, this may be considered as a high testimony*. 

Apart from the sculptures, some of which are even 
now available, we may also refer to the fine description of 
Hiuen Tsiang who says, “The richly adorned towers 
and the fairy-like turrets, like pointed hill-tops are con¬ 
gregated together. The observatories seem to be lost in 
the vapours (of the morning), and the upper rooms tower 
above the clouds. From the windows one may see how 
the winds and the clouds (produce new forms), and above 
the soaring eaves the conjunctions of the sun and the 
moon (may be observed). How the deep, translucent 
ponds bear on their surface the blue lotus, intermingled 
with the Kanaka flower of deep red colour ; and at inter¬ 
vals the Amra groves spread their shade over all. All 
the outside courts, in which are the piiests* chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections 
and coloured eaves ; the pearl-red pillars, carved and 


I Dr. Spooner very aptly observed, 'The Royal Asiatic Society's 
\ offer was peculiarly welcome to all concerned, the more so, since they 
’ very generously offered to present the Province with whatever might be 
i found and the Local Government was good enough, despite the War 
^ to provide funds for the necessary acquisition of the land.'* Annual 
# Repo ft of the Archmological Survey of India f Eastern Circle^ for 1915- 
1916, p. 34. 

/ 2 “It is certainly a fact that a considerable portion of the finest 
sculptures in the Calcutta Museum originated from this very site.” Ihid^ 

P* 34. 
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ornamented, richly adorned balustrades, and roofs covered 
with tiles that reflect light in a thousand shades—these 
things add to the beauty of the scene”Besides the 
tanks, all that now remains of its splendid buildings, its 
spacious hall and dreaming spires, its long-extending cor¬ 
ridors and splendid libraries, its incense-streaming temples 
and adjoining grounds is a heap of mounds which is now 1 
yielding a bumper harvest to the archaeologists. In the 
words of one who has done so much to bring to the 
notice of the world the glorious sculptures and art of 
Magadha, but who has also done so much to injure it, 
'‘when the caves and temples of Rajgir were abandoned 
to ravages of decay and when the followers of Tathagata 
forsook the mountain dwellings of their great teacher, the 
monastery of Nalanda arose in all its splendour on the 
banks of the lakes of Bargaon ; successive monarchs vied 
in its establishment; lofty pagodas were raised in all 
directions, halls of disputation and schools of instruction 
were built between them ; shrines, temples and topes 
were constructed on the side of every tank and encircled 
the bases of every tower and around the whole mass of 
religious edifices were grouped the “four-storied dwellings 
of the preachers and teachers of Buddhism.”^ And 
recent excavations have shewn how the buildings were 
made of bricks of a superior quality and admirable tex¬ 
ture—“fitted together so perfectly that in some places 
the joints between the bricks are altogether inconspi¬ 
cuous.*” As the late Dr. Spooner observed, “As brick¬ 
work the construction is remarkable, far superior to any 
modern work that I have seen in recent years.”^ This 


1 Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. m. 

2 Broadley : NalandG, Monasteries at Barg^aon, Sub-division BihdLr, 
Zila Patna, 

3 Archaeological Survey Reports, Eastern Circle. lQis-i6. pd.' 
115-118, 

4 Ibid. Dr. Spooner has observed that, "It can now be demonstrated 
that upon this one spot four separate and successive monasteries have 

16 
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testimony of an archselogist of the position and experien¬ 
ce of Dr. Spooner is worth full consideration. 

The year 450 is the earliest limit to which roughly 
o?Nftlanda assigned the royal recognition of Nalanda, though 

its early tradition betrays more or less a mythical charac- 
‘ ter. Taranath would trace it to Asoka. He observes: 
“Here in Nalanda was in former times, the birthplace of 
the venerable Sariputta and it is also the place where, he 
with 80,000 arhats^ attained Nirvai;ia. In course of time, 
only the Chaitya of the venerable Sariputta remained, at 
which King Asoka gave great oferings to the gods and 
to which he erected a great Buddhist temple...In this 
way the first founder of the Nalanda Vihar was Asoka.” ^ 
But judging from the fact that there is no mention of it 
by Fa-hien, it would be very hard to accept this version 
of the Tibetan historian regarding the foundation of the 
University, though, presumably, the importance of the 
i place reaches back to remote ages. 

According to Hiuen Tsiang,^ “not long after the 
Nirvana of the Buddha, a former king* of this country, 
named Sakraditya, built this Samgharama. His son 
Buddhaguptaraja not only continued but added to 
it, while his son Tathagataguptaraja followed in the 
footsteps of his father and grandfather. His successor 
BalSdityaraJa added to the establishment, and his son 
Vajra also continued the pious object. Then a king of 
Central India emulated the example of these pious kings, 
by not only adding a new Samgharama, but by building 

been, erected through a series of centuries, each being erected over the 
ruins of the previous one and the second in date enveloping the oldest.” 
Ibid, 1916-17, p, 2. 

1 Taranath also observes, p. 72, that a Brahmana Subisnu, erected 
here 108 temples and also established 108 schools of Ahhidharmaj In 
one of the sculpj;ures at Nalanda, Cunningham found inscribed Aryya 

\ Sdri'fiutta and Aryya Maudgalyayana, 

2 Records of Western Countries, II, 168. In The Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang, we have ‘‘After the Nirvana of Buddha/^ p. 40. 

3 In the Zf'/e, we have “an old king”. 
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round these edifices a high wall with one gate, which 
afterwards figured so prominently, being protected by 
the Dvara Fandita, Then followed a long succe¬ 
ssion of kings who continued the work of building, using 
ail the skill of the sculptor till the whole became a truly 
marvellous sight,” 

Not only was it truly marvellous to the beholder, but 
its prosperity continued and I-Tsing who studied here 
for ten long years found it in a prosperous condition. 
Its name and fame flourished for long and in 750 the 
Tibetan king sent emissaries to Nalanda to invite its 
High Priest Kamala^ila^ to confute heresies in his 
dominion and to bring about a renaissance of Buddhism. 
After this, its decadence commenced, very likely owing . 
to the rise of the rival royal University of Vikrama^ila, 
which became the premier educational establishment in 
Northern India. But as we read in the accounts relating 
to Vikrama^ila, there was for some time an intercourse 
between the two Universities.* We have it also on 
record that the Tibetan monk who was sent by the king 
of Tibet to take Atiia there from Vikrama^ilS stayed on 
his way at Nalanda.* And though Hiuen Tsiang I 
mentioned a legend, that Nalanda was to be the model 
for a period of a thousand years^, we may say that it 
did not retain its glory for so long a period. 

According to Dr. Keilhorn, Buddhism was flourishing 
at Nalanda,'as judged from the Ghosrawan inscription, 
which Major Kittoe, its discoverer, thought to have been 
inscribed between the middle of the ninth and tenth 



1 Kamala^ila, flourished sonietinie between A. D. 728-776 and was a 

contemporary of SSnta Raksita who also went to Tibet He specialised 
in Tantra. ^ 

2 Cf« Taranath, p, 236* where we are told of one cicharyya who wais 
a gatekeeper both at Nalanda and VikramalilS. Cf. also, p. 25a 

3 Indian Pandiis in tht Land of Snow, 

4 Beal: Records of Western Countries, H, p, 170* 
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centuries. ^ This inscription, which I will refer to later 
on, was inscribed in the reign of Devapala, and refers 
to the installation of a priest named Viradeva as the 
superior priest at Nalanda. Mahamahdpadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri is of opinion that, even during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries^ Nalanda was a powerful 
rival of Vikrama^ila, and Nalanda not pnlxJfpmSE^^ 
but maintained its high positigo^ He supports this by 
mentioning that a manuscript copied at NalandS in the 
sixth year of Mahipala’s reign® is to be found in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society. We shall presently speak 
of the various references to Nalanda, but we do not 
think we would be justified in coming to the conclusion 
that, even with the addition of some more references 
added to the one made by the learned scholar, Nalanda 
was in a very flourishing condition so late. Two cIthscB 
must have contributed to its decay—its buildings must 
Causes of become old and dilapidated owing to the lapse of 

decay ages and, secondly, it must have been cast into the shade 

. by the growing splendours of the rival University o f 
\/ \ Vikrama^ila to which the attention of the kings was 
1 directed and which necessarily led to the withdrawal of 
royal patronage. The result was that the most remark- 
able Sanghd^roma languished. It did continue to exist 
however, even after the invasion of the Muhammedans, 
by whom it was destroyed along with the other 

\ Universities—for thel JPag-sam-jon-Zang says that after 
Muhammedan invasion the temples and chaityas 

I Vide /. A. S, B, VII, Part I, 492-5ox ; also Vol. XII, 268-274; 
also Indian Antiquary, XVII, 307-312. merely from the 

characters, the forms of which appear to me considerably earlier than 
those of an inscription of Mahipala, I would assign it to the latter half 
of the 9th century ; while the latest researches by Dr. Hoernele on the 
chronology of the Pala dynasty would rather bring it down about the 
middle of the tenth century. I do not think that the inscription can 
possibly be later.’* /. 1888. Cf. Also 5 . /?. Vol I, p. 38 , 

Vol III. p, 120 and Ancient Geography of India, l, 44. 

2 Bdmacharitat p. 12. 

3 Vide Bendall’s Catalogue, p. loi. 
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'^were repaired by a sage named Mudita Bhadra * Soon 
after this, one Kukkutasidha, a minister of some king 
of Magadha, erected a temple at Nalanda, and while a 
religious Sermon was being delivered there, two very 
indigent Tirthika mendicants appeared on the scene* 
Some wicked young novice monks threw dirty water on 
them in disdain. This made the mendicants very angry. 
After propitiating the sun for twelve years, they 
performed a fire-sacrifice and threw living embers and 
ashes from the sacrificial pit into the Buddhist temples. ' 
This destroyed completely not only the fine library,^^ but)[ 
the buil 35 Sp^foor'"'^^ buildi ngs were destroyed 

by fire is evidenced by the Bal aditya jp scription ,^ whic h \ 
also we sh all refer to later on. 

Whatever may be the exact date of the establishment 
of the University of Nalanda, the place was an important, i 
one even in the days of the Buddha. He stayed for 
some time at Nalanda where he went with a great 
company of the brethren and stopped at the Pavarika 
Mango-grove. He was met here by the venerable 
Sariputta and solved that disciple’s difficulties. Here ** 
also he had that comprehensive religious talk with the 
Samgha on the nature of upright conduct, of earnest 
contemplation and of intelligence.* One ofNalanda’s X 
villagers named Lepa has been described as prosperous, ^ 
famous, rich in high and large houses, beds, seats, 
vehicles, and chariots, abounding in riches, gold and 
silver, possessed of useful and necessary things, owning 
many male and-female slaves, cows, buffaloes, and sheep. 
Buddha spent some time in one of the bathing halls of^4' 
this rich Lepa, where Udaka came, heard a long discourse I 


I WcU-OuM. 

I 

j-Cr-- 


Mention of 
Nalanda 


Antiquity 
of Nalanda 


1 Indian Logic-^Mediceval School, p. 147. 'The Turks, conquered 
the whole of Magadha and destroyed many Viharas; also in Srl-Nalanda 

.much damage was done and the priests fled abroad. TaranAth, p. 94. 

2 Archmlogical Survey Report ^ 111 . 123 . /ournal and ProceeUngs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, IV. 105. 

3 Maha,parinibhd»na^Sutta^ 
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from him and was converted. From Nalanda the Great 
, One went to Pataliputra which was evidently inferior to 
the former in the eyes of Ananda who did not consider 
Pafalipiitra to be a fit place for the Buddha's Nirvtoa, 
while Nalanda was considered fit That would evidently 
‘show that so far as importance went, Nalanda was 
superior to Pataliputra and it may be, therefore, taken 
\ I ,granted that Nalanda was also older than Pafaliputra, 

* ' ' The Xal^asutra m&ntions th^it the other great religious 

leader and teacher, Mahavira, also spent some time 
here. In the Sutmkritanga, Nalanda is described as 
containing many hundreds of buildings, though it was 
then only a suburb of Rajagrha. 

In the Dighha NiMya we find mentioned the name 
of the village Nalanda, near E.ajagrha, with a PavErika 
Mango Park, and Amra seems to have been the name 
of the original owner of the site of the Nalanda establish¬ 
ment. Here we find that a young householder tried to 
% induce the Tathagata to exibit miraculous powers saying, 
‘This Nalanda of ours, Sir, is influential and prosperous, 
full of folk, crowded with people, devoted to the Blessed 
One. It were well, if the Exalted One' were to give 
command to some brother to perform by powers surpass¬ 
ing those of an ordinary man a mystic miracle.” 
Needless to say, the great Tathagata spoke against the 
^ ; use of miraculous powers. There is also mentioned a Rest 

House called 2mraz)atika Where Buddha spent a night. 

Coming to'the Chinese travellers, Fa-hien does not 
Description Nalanda^. He mentions the name of a village 

by Hiuen called Nalo which some archaeologists have tried to 
Tsiang identify as Nalanda, but this identification has not been 
and cannot be accepted. We are sure that if Nalanda 
was at the time of the visit of Fa-hien worth visiting, he 
would not have left it undescribed.* -That evidently 

-—— - ^ ' ■ -- - — 

1 See Cunnigham, Archaeological Survey Report, 1861-62. 

2 See Traveh of Fa-hien^ Beal’s Edition. 
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shows that the Samgharama did not exist then, or, at 
any rate had not acquired any celebrity whatever to 
attract the foreign seeker after truth. It is Hiuen 
Tsiang who has given us a full description of the 
Nalanda establishment and University, “where students 
from all over India came together from the distance of 
10,000 li,’'^ and where “priests or strangers always reach 
to the number of 10,000,”* and of its monasteries and 
their builders, the teachers and the taught. “The 
priests to the number of several thousands, are men of 
the highest ability and talent”* That prince of 
travellers continues : “Their distinction is very great 
at the present time, and there are many hundreds whose 
fame has rapidly spread through distant regions. Their 
conduct is pure and unblamable. They follow in 
sincerity the precepts of the moral law. The rules of 
this convent are severe and all the priests are bound to 
observe them. The countries of India respect them 
and follow them. The day is not sufficient for asking 
and answering questions”.^ Such was the value of the 
hall-mark of the University that we find that persons 
wanted to “usurp” the name of the Nalanda students, 
in order to receive honour in consequence. So high 
was the standard, that those desirous of entering the 
University and taking part in the discussion, had first 
to engage in disputation with the Dvdra Pandita (the 
keeper at the gate), who proposed such hard questions 
that “those who fail compared with those who succeed 
are as seven or eight to ten.” And even the two or 
three who succeeded in defeating the gate keeper were 
invariably humbled in the assembly. Evidently that 
showed the high standard of the alumni of the Nalanda 

1 Beal, Vol, H, p. 169. 

2 The Life of Hiuen Tsiang^ p. 112. 

3 Records of Western CounirieSf Vol. 11 , 170. 

4 Ibid, p. 171. 
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University which concerned itself with what we would 
call higher teachings the examination at the gate being 
the Matriculation of the scholars to enable them to 
enter the portals of the University. 

The fine description of Hiuen Tsiang has been 
supplemented by I—Tsing who has given us the fullest 
details in his Buddhist Fractices m India, of the curricu¬ 
lum of studies and the method of the observances of 
religious rites at Nalanda. This scholar started from 
China in 671, and arrived at Tamralipti, the modern 
Tamluk, in Bengal, in 673. ^ ^e s tudied at Nalanda jor 
a considerable time and collected some four hundred 
SansTkrit Texts, amounting to 5,00,000 -lokas. Durinj? 
his time, there were eight iial!*-: and tliroo liundrcd 
appartments. 

NSlandS is also mentioned in connection with the 
names of a number of Chinese travellers, who came to 
India with the object of studying at the famous 
University 


I—i The Sramana Hiuen Chin, known as PrakSsmati, came to 
Nfilanda in the seventh century and remained there for three years. 

ii Taou-hi, known as Srideva, dwelt at the Nalanda monastery 
where he studied the Mahayana, 

iii Aryavarmana a Corean monk, died at Nalanda after stopping 
there for some time. 

iv Another Corean monk reached NSIanda in 688 for studying. 

V Tchehong came in the 7th century and remained at NalandS for 
eight years. 

vi Onkong, known as Dharmadhatu, studied at NalandS for three 
years. 

yii I-Tsing mentions Buddha-Karma whom he met at N^IandS. 

viii Tao-Fang, known as Chandradeva, also visited it 

ix Tang Tang, a priest belonging to the Mahayana school, also 
visited Nalanda 

X A Corean monk, named Hwin Sun, better known as Prayana- 
varma, visited Nalanda. 

xi A priest of King-Chau, known as Silaprabha, studied the Ko^a 
here. 

xii Hiuen Tata studied at the University for ten years. 

xiii Won-Hing, known as PrSgfiadeva, studied the Kosa here. 

Besides the above, both Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing mention 

Jnanchandra ( Memoirs, IX, 47 ). Another, Ratnasimha is mentioned. 
(General Introduction, ( viii), A Record of the Buddhist Religion.) 
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Two Tibetan traditions mention NalandS, one before 
the days of Nagarjuna, of whom we shall speak later 
on, and the other also in conection with that great 
scholar when one of his contemporaries, a BrShma^a, 
named Subisnu established one hundred and eight 
temples at Nalanda 

We may here refer to various epigraphic and other 
references in connection with Nalanda. 

I . In the beginning of the eighth century A. 

two eminent teachers from Magadha visited Tibet at the 

invitation of King Thisong-den-tsan and formally intro- References 

duced the religion of the Buddha there. S'anta Raksita, to NSlanda 

who was at that time the High Priest of the monastery 

of Nalanda, was invited by the Tibetan king, He was 

received by the Tibetans with all the honours due to 

his high position as the spiritual teacher of the king of 

Magadha and was given the title of Acharyya Bodhi- 

sattva. He was appointed High Priest of Tibet, and 

under his direction was introducedi for the first time, 

the system of Buddhist monachism now known as 

Lamaism in Tibet At this time a Chinese missionary 

named Hosang Mahayana visited Tibet and as Hosang 

was superior to S'anta, the king sent for the Buddhist 

philosopher Kamala S'ila of Magadha, who visited Tibet, 

defeated Plosang in the presence of the assembled court 

and was placed at the head of the metaphysical branch 

of the Buddhist church in Tibet.® 

II. In the reign of Devapala, of the Pala dynasty, 

Nalanda was visited by Viradeva, an inhabitant of 

1 S. C. VidySbhusana’s Mediceval Logic, Vide also Tftranftth, 
quoted ante, 

2 According to Dr. Levi Buddhism was introduced into Tibet in the 
seventh century. He observes in Ancient India : “ In the seventh 
century Indian Buddhism conquers yet another field for Indian culture : 
in the high lands of Tibet a rude and barbarous population sees 
monasteries rise where zealous missionaries translate from the Sanskrit 
the enormous mass of the canonical texts.’* 

3 S. C. Dass, Indian Pandits in the land of Snovt^ 

n 
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Nagarhara, and Devapala made him the high 
priest 

III. Pa:^dita Hirananda S'astri, who was for some 
time in charge of the NalandS excavations^ ^ discovered 
a record inscribed on both sides, of a large copper plate 
surmounted by a seal soldered to its top, bearing an 

! emblem, the Dkar 7 nachakray flanked by two gazelles, the 
: insignia of Nalanda. It had suffered in the fire which 
had destroyed the building. The seal bears the legend 
“ S'ri-Devapala Devasya, ” /. tf., of Devapaladeva, who, 
as already noted, was the third sovereign of the Pala 
dynasty. This record tells us of the grant of certain 
villages in the Rajagrha and Gaya districts of the S'ri- 
nagara, identified with Pataliputra division, for the 
upkeep of the monastery at Nalanda, and for the comfort 
of Bhiksus coming there from the four quarters, for 
medical aid, for the writing of Dharma Ratnas^ or 
religious books and for similar purposes. 

IV. In the Journal of tht Bihar a^td Orissa Research 
Societyy (X. 37), Professor S. N. Majumder S'astri gives us 

1 For the Devapala Inscription, Vide Asiatic Researches i, 123 and 
Indian Antiquary, lAyil, This inscription of DevapSla, being a grant 
from Monghyr, was discovered in 1780. For many of these inscriptions 
Gauda Lekhamdld is invaluable. For this inscription, V^radem-PrasasH, 
Vide J. A, S, B,, Vol. XVII, Part I. Also Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XVII, 
PP‘ 307-312. In this inscription occurs Nalanda paripdlanaya. Dr, 
Hultzsch referring to this says, SatyabSdi may have been Vtradeva's 
predecessor in Nalanda. Mr. Ak§ay Kumar Maitreya suggests that 
very likely it referred to the Bodhi tree. Cf* Gauda Lekhamdld^ 

2 There is a sort of ** post-script" in this, “ which glorifies the 
ambassador, Balavarmma, and his liege-lord Sri Balaputradeva, the 
king of Suvarnadvipa.” Pt. Hirananda Sastri wants to identify the 
Suvarnadvipa’with the modern Sumatra, The Annual Report of the 
Archceological Survey Report of India backed this identification by the 
fact that Balaputradeva has been described as the grandson of the king 
of Yuhahhumi, which is evidently Java. .< 4 . S. R. 1920-21, p. 27. The 
inscription has been edited by the learned Pandita in Epigraphia Indica, 
XVU. Lines 1-25 have been also translated in the Monghyr grant 
edited by Keilhorn in the Indian Antiquary^ XXI, p p, 257-258, 

3 In those times scholars after finishing their student-lives devoted 
themselves to the study of their sacred books in monasteries, when copy¬ 
ing the manuscripts was considered a part of their duty. 
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interesting facts regarding the Hilsa statue inscription 
of the thirty-fifth year of DevapSla which recorded the 
installation by Ga:g.gadhara. The importance of this 
lies in the fact that this record extends the reign of 
Devapala by two years and Mr. S'astri concludes that 
it is the earliest Buddhist statue of the Pala period for 
the “ latest recorded regnal year for Devapala was 33 
as supplied by his Monghyr Grant’*. Further, it is the 
earliest Buddhist statute—Tar ]5 of the Pala period, 
which, not only mentions Nalanda and its famous 
Buddhist convent, but it also mentions a learned scholar 
Mafijusrideva, whose date is thus made clear. 

V. In 1862, Cunningham brought to the notice ■ 
of the public, the existence of an inscription at the foot 

of a sculpture, Vagisvarl, at Nalanda*. As it is inscribed 
on the idol Vagisvari, it is known as Vagisvari inscription. 

It was discovered by Buchanan Hamilton and it figures 
in Martin’s Eastern India^. The inscription records 
the name of Faramahhaiiaraka Mahdrajddkiraja S'ri 
Gop&la at Nalanda^. 

VI. In the fifth regnal year of Mahipala was copied ^ 
at Nalanda Sdhasrika Prajndpdramita which is 
now preserved in the library at Cambridge”^. 

VIL In the sixth regnal year of the same sovereign an 
Astasdhasrikd PrajUdpdramitd was copied by Kalyanami- 
tra Chintamani at Nalanda, at the expense of Stkavira 
Sadhugupta of Taribari MahSvihara. This fine manus¬ 
cript was discovered by Mabamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 

1 According to Pandha Hirananda Sastrl, the epigraph of the 
grant shows that King* Devapaladeva granted these villages and 
apparently built this monastery of Nalanda at the instance of the King 
of Sumatra. 

2 Arckceological Survey Report^ l. l. 

3 1. Plate XV, 

4 Vide Gauda Lekhamdldt pp. 86 and 87. Also /, A, S* 1908* 
p. 105. The last word of this inscription was read by M, M, H. P. 
Sastri as Suvarna Vrhisakta. 

5 Bendall’s Catalogue, 
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S'astri in Nepal and is now preserved in the Library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Mahipala has been 
: described as Faramdbhaiiaraka Mahamjddhirdja Para- 
meivara Paramasaugata?-^ 

VIIL In 1864 was discovered, among the ruins at 
Nalanda by Captain Marshall, ® an inscription, since 
known as the Baladitya inscription, preserved now in the 
Calcutta Museum. Init we find a reference to the re¬ 
building of a temple after its destruction by fire. 

/ IX. In the reign of Nayapala, who died in 1045, 
Dvipa^kara S^ryfiana^was at the head of the University 
and he went to Tibet at the request of the king of 
Tibet^ 

X. In the fourth regnal year of Ramapala, one 
Grah^iaku^idu copied an Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd, 
The writer, as it appears from the fly-leaf, was then at 
Nalanda, and Rampala is described as Mahdrajddhi- 
raja Paramdvara Paramasaugata^, 

XI. In 1165 was copied an Astasdhasrika Prajndpd- 
ramitd at Nalanda, which is now in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland®. 
From the j}usj)ika (colophon) we find that Nalanda’s 
king was then Parame^ara Paramabhaiidraka Parama- 
saitgaia Mahdrdjadhiraja Srimad Govindapala. The 
copy was made, as we learn from the same colophon, in 
Govindapala’s fourth regnal year. 

XII. The Royal Asiatic Society’s excavations at Na¬ 
landa have also brought out a coin of Govinda Chandra*. 


1 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1809, p, 69. 

2 5 *. i?.. Ill, 122; Journal and Proceedings^ A, S» R., 
( N. S.), 106. 

3 Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow^ p 


IV. 




4 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
Cambridge, Vol. II. p. 250, 


siff. 

the Bodelian Library^ 


New Series, VII, 1876, p. 3. 

6 Annual Ref or t of the Arch ecological Survey of India, Eastern 
CiveU 1916-17, p. 41. 
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XIIL I may be permitted to mention also the disco¬ 
very of seals, “S'ri Nalanda^Mahavihariya Arya-Bhiksu- 
Samghasya” or the Venerable Community of Monks in 
the great Vihar of S'ri Nalanda^. 

IV. And lastly, an undated inscription has been 
discovered at Benares, which Dr, Vogel thinks to be of 
the eighth or ninth century, in which there is a reference 
to a pious gift at the glorious Nalanda^ by Da^dika, an 
inhabitant of AraijLyagiri belonging to the district of 
Nalanda. 

Hiuen Tsiang, to whom we are so much indebted for 
the description of Nalanda observes thus about the name 
of the place : “The old accounts of the country say 
that to the south of the Samgharama in the middle of an 
Amra grove, there is a tank* The Naga of this tank is 
called Nalanda. But the truth is, that Tathagata in old 
days practised the life of a Bodhisattva here, became the 
king of a great country and established his capital in this 
land. Moved by pity for living things, he delighted in 
continually relieving them. In remembrance of this 
virtue, he was called ‘charity without intermission’— Nd-1 
alam'da —and the Samghardma was so called in perpetua¬ 
tion of his name.”® According to the other Chinese 
traveller, I-Tsing, the name Nalanda was derived from 
the name of Naga Nanda^. General Cunningham, to 
whom we all are so indebted, accepted this and observed 
that to the south of the monastery there was a Naga® or 

1 Ibid^ p. 43, The seal consists of the Wheel of Law flanked by 
two gazelles, recumbent with heads upraised, looking towards the Wheel. 
“ This is the most interesting feature of these seals, because it shows 
that the venerable comruunity of monks at Sri NalandS copied on their 
seals the insignia of the monastery at Sarnath.*^ Why Nalanda should 
have copied it, is not known. 

2 Archaelogical Survey Reports, 1903-4, p. 219 and 226* Cf* also 
Cunningham, A, S, R., Vol. I, plate Xlli, 2. 

3 Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds IT. 167. 

4 Dr. Takakusu’s edition. Taranath speaks of a Naga ( p. 39) 
in connexion with Pat^aliputra also. 

5 A, S, R., I. 
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dragon, Nalanda, and the place was named after him. In 
two inscriptions, which he discovered there, he found the 
name as NalandE. No other theory has been suggested 
,, about the name. 

; • We have already observed that Fa^hien who came to 

India in or about 400 A* D., does not mention Nalanda. 
He speaks of the village of Nalo, which some scholars^ 
The date hsiYe identified with Nalanda, But this identification 
of N&lands cannot hold good. As we have suggested before, very 
likely the University did not exist then, or, at any rate, 
had not attained any significance to draw the attention 
of the traveller. Early in the seventh century, Hiucn 
Tsiang came to India, halted at Nalanda for the pretty 
, long period of nineteen months to study. According 

to him, the site of Nalanda was originally a mango gar¬ 
den which was bought by five hundred merchants at a 
cost of ten kotu of gold pieces and given to the Buddha 
to enable the merchants to obtain the fruit of holiness. 
There is, however, no reference to this, and scholars 
have come to the conclusion that it must have been given 
to a Buddhist saint of a later age and not to the Buddha 
himself*. 

Hiuen Tsiang further observes that after® the Nirvana 
of the Buddha five kings named Sakraditya, Buddha- 
gupta, Tathagata, Baladitya and Vajra built five Scmgha- 
ramas. A king of Central India,* whose name Hiuen 

1 Fa-hien Legge’s edition, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, I. LVIIL 

2 Indian Logic : Mediceval School^ by M. M. S. C. Vidyabhusana, 
p. US. 

3 There is a slight difference here, which we have already noted, 
vig*f the Records say, " not long after the Nirvana of Buddha/' while 
the Life says “ After the Nirvana/* Vide the Footnote on p. 112 of the 
Lije Hiuen Tsiang regarding the question of date, 

4 A fine bronze ( or copper ? ) pillar has been discovered at NSlanda. 
With reference to this Dr. Spooner observes : ** This pillar is unique in 
my experience. It stands over four feet in height* The lower half is 
plain, but the upper is fashioned into a sort of capital, showing the form 
of a recumbent elephant surmounted by a maned lion, upon whose head 
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Tsiang does not mention, established another magnificent 
monastery, and he built round these edifices a high wall 
with one gate, probably the one mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang himself, where the Dmm Pandita sat and tested 
the fitness of outsiders to join in the disputations. Then 
we know from the same authority, a fact which we have 
already referred to, that a succession of kings continued 
to improve the buildings, using all the skill of the sculp¬ 
tor, till they were marvellous structures, 

Baladitya^ the king of Magadha, who built one of 
the monasteries at Nalanda was a contemporary of the 
Hun King, Mihirakula^. Mihirakula began his reign 
in 515, and, therefore, his contemporary Baladitya must 
have also lived about this time. Baladitya, and three of 
his predecessors had also built monasteries. If we take 
25 years as the average of each reign, Sakraditya can be 
said to have reigned about 450 A. D®, The date of the 
temple may be, therefore, about 450. 

General Cunningham came to the following conclusion. 
He observes : *‘The great monastery itself can be readily 
traced by the square patches of cultivation amongst a 
long mass of brick ruins 1,600 feet by 400 feet. These 


rest two horizontal discs capped by a lotus-bud. What Hsian Chuang 
tells us of one of the great monasteries here at NSlanda having been 
built by a king of " Central India might tempt one to wonder whether 
there is any connection between his account and this representation of 
the emblem of the Gond Kings of the Central Provinces^\ Annual 
Report of the Archceological Sutmy of India, Eastern Circle, 1916-17, 
p. 43, 

1 Dr. Takakusu, the learned translator of I-Tsing^s book, was of 
opinion that Baladitya came to the throne in 481. Vide Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1905. This opinion has not been generally 
accepted, 

2 Vide Watters, Yuan Chuang, I. 289. Cf. also the Early History 
of India, p. 316, where V. A. Smith assigns 510 as the probable date of 
the accession of Mihirkula, 

3 One of the Corean travellers says that the Nalanda temple was 
built by an old king named S'ri SakrSditya for a Bhiksu of Northern 
India. After beginning it, the king was much obstructed, and his ^ 
descendants finished it. It was made the most magnificent establish¬ 
ment in Jamhudvlpa, 
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open spaces show the position of the courtyards of the 
six smaller monasteries which are described by Hitien 
Tsiang as being situated within one enclosure forming 
altogether eight courts. Five of the monasteries were 
built by five consecutive princes of the same family and 
the sixth by their successor called the king of Central 
India. No dates are given, but from the total silence of 
Fa-hien regarding any of the magnificent buildings at 
Nalanda, which are so minutely described by Hiuen 
Tsiang, I infer that they must have been built after 410. 
Surely, if the lofty temple of King Baladitya which was 
300 feet in height had then existed, it seems scarcely 
-possible that Fa-hien should not have noticed it. I 
.would, therefore, assign the probable date of the temple 
and monasteris of Nalanda to the two centuries between 
the visits of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang, or from 
425 to 625 .’^^ 

There is^anofher point which may as well be 
considered in this connection. Fliuen Tsiang records 
that the great temple of Baladitya was similar to that of 
the temple at Buddha Gaya. As similarity of style may 
be taken as denoting proximity of date, the erection of 
Baladitya’s temple may, with great probability, be assigned 
to the same century in which the Vajrasana temple was 
built. The date of the Nalanda temple may, therefore, 
be between 450 and 550 A. D. 

It may be here mentioned that the views expressed 
by Dr. Cunningham about the date of the building of the 
temple is based on the theory that it was built at the 
time when the Budha Gaya one was built, will naturally 
fall to the ground, if we are to accept the view that the 
Vajrasana temple was built during the time of the 
Ku^an dynasty. This theory has been supported by 
the discovery of a terra-cotta plaque, by Dr. D. B. 


j Atch^eolopcal Surv&y Rtport^ Vol. I, p. 29. 
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Spooner during his excavations at Fataliputra"*. This 
plaque bears the illustration of a temple, which Dr, 

Spooner supposed to be that of the original temple of 
Buddha Gaya and it also contains some characters in 
Kharosthi; and considering that the Kharosthi script was 
introduced into India in the second century A. D., it may 
be surmised that the temple was built during the Kuian 
time. That would place the building of the temple very 
early, but a consideration of other circumstances, 
specially the fact that N&landa was not at all mentioned 
by Fa-hien, leads one to reject this theory and to accept 
Cunningham^s. But no definite conclusion can he arrived 
at unless there are thorough excavations of the sites^ 
and until we see the actual plinth of the temple itself 
it ivould he hazardous to come to a definite conclusion. 

We have already referred to the rich endowments 
made to the University. Indeed, successive kings vied ments to 
with one another in this respect. When Hiuen Tsiang 
was there, he found that the king of the country respected 
and honoured the priests, and the revenue of about one 
hundred villages went to the endowment of the University. 

Two hundred householders of these villages, day by day, 
contributed several hundred piculs^ of ordinary rice and 
seven hundred catties® in weight of milk and butter. 

Hence, the students being so abundantly supplied, did 
not require to beg for their requisites^. Hiuen Tsiang 
was given every day 120 jamhiras, 20 piigas^ and a peck 
of Mah^sdli xice^ ^ Every month he was also presented 

X Annual Report of the Archceological Survey, Eastern Circle, 
1913-14, p. 71. Cf also in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society* 
1915, Dr. Spooner's article on the same subject. 

2 1 picul... 138, 1/8 lbs. 

3 I catty,,.160 lbs. 

4 The Life of Biuen Tsiang^ p, 1x3. 

5 Areca nuts, 

6 "The rice was as large as the black bean and when cooked was 
aromatic and shinipg like no other rice at all." The Life of Biuen 
Tsiang^ p. 108, 
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with three measures of oil, a supply of butter and other 
things according to his needs. 

The other traveller, I-Tsing, referritig to the endow¬ 
ments to the University, observed that the lands in its 
possession contained more than two hundred villages, 
thus showing that, from the time of the visit of Hieun 
Tsiang to I-Tsing's time, the revenue of another hundred 
villages was placed at the disposal of the University, 
testifying that it was at the highest pinnacle of its 
glory. These villages, as attested by the scholar, were 
bestowed upon the monastery by kings of many genera¬ 
tions.^ Evidently, the result was the continuation of the 
prosperity of the University. 

We have already referred twice to the rigid test for 

admissiom into the University, and we need not revert 

to it. ^^eaching was both tutorial and professorial 

Teaching & and there was close touch between the professors andlhe 
Curriculum _ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

students. As we find in I-Tsing, the old idea of serving 

the teacher pervaded the establishment, and the spirit of 

the Hindu times continued in these days also and existed 

in these Buddhistic extablishments, that is to say, the 

relationship was mutual. After graduation, the students 

proceeded to the king’s court for appointment to the 

public services.® In Hiuen Tsiang’s time ten thousand 

students studied the Greater Vehicle* and also the works 

belonging to the eighteen schools of Buddhism. But 

1 Takakusu’s edition, p, 56. 

2 Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 112. 

3 The Mahayanist and the Hinayanist differ on the question 
of the divinity of the Buddha, the former looking upon the Buddha 
as a divinity and as such an eternal being coming to earth only for the 
salvation or deliverence of the being tortured by Mara, while the latter 
considers him as the Projenitor of the Law, regarding him as a 
‘‘Super-man*’, believeing in the Triad and worshipping it in the order 
of Buddha, Dharma and Samgha—the Promulgator of the Law first, 
the Law being considered as the second, the third being the recipients 
of the Law. In the Mahayana, the order becomes Dharma, Buddha 
and Samgha, Buddha becoming only the upaya or the means of 
obtaining the knowledge which is diffused into the masses through him. 
For details, see B. C. Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist Iconography, 
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that was not all, for that would show that the teaching 
was only secular* It was not really secular, for even 
ordinary works such as the Vedas and other books, 
Hettcvidya^ Sabdavidyu, Chikltsavidyd (the science of 
healing), the works on Tajttra?' (Magic) and the Sdmhhya 
were studied. In addition to all these, we find that the 
students investigated “miscellaneous works,whatever 
that phrase may mean. The result was that there was 
one thousand men who could explain the collection of 
sutras and festras ; five hundred who could explain thirty 
collections and there were ten men, including the Master 
of the Law (we can take him to be the Vice-Chancellor 
in our modern parlance), who could explain fifty collec¬ 
tions. There were one hundred pulpits, whence the 
teachers discoursed on their subjects. The prominent 
teachers then were Dharmapala* who was abbot for a 
long time and Chandrapala, Gunamati and Sthiramati, 
Prabhamitra and Jinamitra author of the Mula Sarm- 
stivada Nikdya, Jnaiiachandra and S'ilabhadra, the last 
being the head of the establishment. He was a prince 
of Bengal but had renounced the world, arid he alone 
could explain the entire collection of sutras and ^astras. 
It was under this eminent, virtuous and aged logician 
and master of the idstras^ that Hiuen Tsiang studied. 
Needless to say that, in addition to all these, there were 
many more of rare ability and talent, whose distinction 
was very great, and there were undoubtedly many 
hundreds whose fame spread to distant regions, and 
thereby attracted students to the great University. 


1 According to Mahamahopadhyaya H. P, Sastri, "Tantra is very 
loosely used. Ordinary people understand it ,by any system other than 

Vedas. But it realy means the workship of Sak ti or female enert^v 
IThe female energy is worshippedTin conjunction^ith 
female energy is the essence of Tantra.^' Introduction to Modern 
'^Buddhism, p. 10. 

2 Both Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing mention him, the former 
speaking of him as one of the great Bodhisattvas who rendered great 
service to Buddhism. Buddhist Records of the Western World, I. ° 
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Of the scholars mentioned by I-Tsing,^ 57/s., 
Nagarjuna, Deva, A^vaghosa, Vasu Vandhu, Asaijiga, 
Dignaga, Kamala^ila,^ Samghabhadra and others,® who 
went to Tibet at the invitation of its king, NagErjuna 
stands supreme. We have no authentic record of the 
life of this scholar, but for all general purposes, the 
following, though more or less legendary, may be given . 
A rich Bra;hmai;ia of Vidarva, to whom no son had 
Nagarjuna many years, once saw in a vision that if he 

gave alms to one hundred BrShma^as, he would get a 
son. He did so accordingly, and a son was born, but 
the astrologers predicted that the child would not live 
for more than a week. They were, therefore, requested 
to find a remedy for averting such a calamity and they 
asserted that his life could be prolonged for seven years 
only if the parents entertained one hundred Bhiksus. 
Of course, this was done, and the child lived on until 
the fatal seventh year began when his parents, unwilling 
to see the painful end, caused him to be removed to a 
solitary place in company with a few retainers. As the 
boy was passing his last mournful days, one day the 
Mahabodhisattva Avalokite^vara visited him in disguise 
and advised him to go to the great monastery of NSlanda 
as the surest means of escaping from the hands of death. 
The boy, accordingly, repaired thither and informed the 
head of the monastery of his impending danger. The 

1 He mentions Nagarjuna first» then Deva and A^vaghosa. As a 
patriarch of northern Buddhism, Alvaghosa has an earlier place than 
the rest, the former being the twelfth and the latter the fourteenth 
patriarch. 

2 The Tattvasamgraha of SSntaraksita with the commentary or 
Panfika of Karaalailla has been ably edited by Mr. B. C. Bhattacharyya 
in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

3 page 181 of Record of the Buddhist Religion and the 
footnote on the same page by Dr. Takakusu. 

4 Indian Antiquary, July igo8. Cf. Also Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Lit 115 ff. '*The extant accounts of N^Srjuna 
are too legendary to permit of historical deductions.** Hinduism and 
Buddhism, p. xxxii. 
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latter, thereupon, advised him to enter the holy order of 
monks. This saved him from the clutches of death, and 
he was ordained a Bhiksu and commenced his studies 
there. After a few years’ service in the monastery, he 
obtained the subordinate office of steward of the congre¬ 
gation. During the first part of the tenure of that office, 
Nagarjuna propitiated the goddess Cha^dika, by whose 
agency he succeeded in providing the great body of the 
priests with the necessaries of life. He learnt many 
other mystic arts and by his religious practices he ob¬ 
tained the perfection of siddhi, u e» success. Even the 
Nslgas used to attend his sermons in the shape of young 
boys, and they invited him to their abode in the land of 
the Nagas where he spent three months. He was asked 
to settle permanently there, but he declined on the 
ground of his being required to preach the sacred religion 
in Jambudvipa. He returned to NSlanda with ‘ costly 
presents and also with a religious book called JSfoga 
Sahasrika. It was for this connection with the Nagas 
that he obtained the name of Nagarjuna, He after¬ 
wards visited many holy places and then returned to his 
own country where he erected many chaityas and 
composed many works on Science, Medicine, Astronomy 
and Alchemy. When the high priest of NalandS died, 
NagErjuna succeeded him and matured the Madhya- 
mika Philosophy, which had been conceived by his 
illustrious teacher and predecessor. He finally became 
the head of the whole Buddhistic Church. It is said 
that Nagarjuna will re-appear in India and live for full 
one hundred years to teach again the sacred Dkamma of 
the Law of Buddha^. 


I Watters considers that N^^rjuna probably lived about the 
3rd century A. D., and the general testimony as to his native place 
is that he was born in Vidarva. (/. 1908, p. 2c6). ‘‘NagSrjuna, the 

founder of the MadhyantikS philosophy, appears in literature as a man 
of remarkable genius, as an universal scholar, a Buddhist religious 
enthusiast of rare liberality, a profound philosopher, a poet, and author 
of great literary abilities and an intense lover of his species.’* Watters, 
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Coming to I-Tsing^s time, we find that before joining 
the University, Vyakarana or Grammar was the first 
thing that was taught. The name for general secular 
literature, as the traveller observes, was the Vyakarana 
on which, at that time, there were five works, the 
Siddha composition for beginners, the Stitra, the foun¬ 
dation of all grammatical science, the Dhdtu consisting 
of one thousand slokas and treating particularly of 
grammatical roots, the fourth which was on the three 
khilas,’^ the fifth being the Vxtti-Sutm* Students learnt 
the book on the three khilas when they were ten years 
old, and had to study it for three years, which period 
was required for mastering it thoroughly. After all 
these, students had to study the Vrtti-Sutray this being 
a commentary on Panini^s siitra. Finishing them, they 
learnt composition in prose and verse. Next, attention 
had to be devoted to Hetuvidyd (Logic) and Abhidarma- 
kosa ( Metaphysics ). In learning the Nyayadvara- 
tarka-sastra, students had to draw anumana (inferences). 
Then they studied the Jntaha (Buddhist birth-stories). 
That was the preliminary stage of study, after which a 
student could join the University. Here, as I-Tsing 
points out eminent and accomplished men assembled in 
crowds to discuss possible and impossible questions, and, 
after having been assured by wise men, of the excellence 


Yuan Chv}angt H, 203. ‘'NSgarjuna may have flourished any time 
between 125 and 200 A. D. A legend which makes him live for 300 
years is not without significance, for he represents a movement and 
a school as much as a personality and if he taught in the second 
Century A. D., he cannot have been the founder of MahAySnism. 
Yet he seems to be the first great name difinitely connected with it 
and the ascription to him of numerous later treatises, though un¬ 
warrantable, shows that his authority was sufficient to stamp a work 
or a doctrine as orthodox Mahayanism*^ Hinduism and Buddhism, 
p. xxxii. 

I Khila means waste land, so called because this part of grammar 
may be likened to the way in which a farmer prepared his field for corn. 
It consisted of Asjadhitu of one thousand slokas, Manda of the same 
number of slokas and UnShdi which also consisted of the same number 
of slokas. 
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of their opinions became far-famed for their wisdom. 
After finishing their education in the University, the 
scholars proceeded to the king’s court to present their 
schemes and show their talent, seeking for appoint¬ 
ments^. 

While some scholars took to the services, others 
continued their studies when they had to read Patafi- 
jali’s book, the Bhartxhari Sdsim^ the —dis¬ 

course, and the Vedas which they evidently studied to 
oppose the heretics^. It seems there was what we call 
now the tutorial method of teaching, for I-Tsing observes 
that he used to converse with his teachers so intimately 
that he was able to receive invaluable instruction perso¬ 
nally from them ^ And it is also clear that the Univer¬ 
sity provided instruction not only for those who joined 
the order of monks, but for the laity also. And in con¬ 
cluding this portion of my lecture, I may add that just 
as we have the system of granting diplomas, in Nalanda 
the names of famous scholars were written in white on 
the lofty gates—a more permanent and conspicuous 
method of perpetuating the names of the scholars than 
what we have now-a-days. 

V^sfalanda, as we know from Tibetan accounts, had a 
fine library, situated in tl^e quarter known as the 
DharmagaUja (Pi^yJMart). It consisted of three grand 
'bunding calk Ratnasdgara, j^tnadai^pi and Ratna- 
raHjaka^ all associated with jewels, these 

being the three jewels of Buddhj sm,— Budd ha, Dharma 
and Samgha. Ratnadadhi was nine-storied, and'l.n”**it 
were^Eept the^sacred scripts, especially the Prdjndpara- 
mttd Sutra > We have already referred to the fact how 
the Library first fared at the hands of the Muslim in¬ 
vaders. The building was then repaired, but it was 

. . .— lll^^l■_,.j,l■JUJill.nl —-III ---III- - 

1 A Record of the Buddhist Religion, p. 177, 

2 Ibid^ p, 181. 

3 Ibid, p. 178. 
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I finally destroyed by indigent Tirthankaras who felt insuh 
\ ted and aggrieved at the treatment meted out to them, 

\ in consequence of which they brought about the des- ^ ^ 

1 buildings by fire. Epigraphic evidence j 

' confirinS'TEe '^?|ffiemehr dfiSftuctiqn^ of the I'w 

building by fire and its rc-building-.^ -- 

'Such was Nalanda. In bidding adieu to this subject 
we cannot but refer to one of its mottos which was :— 

“ Conquer anger ly pardon^ conquer a had man hy 
good deedsy conquer a miser hy giving Mm more^ and 
conquer a liar hy iruth^ 

or 

Dhamma and Adhamma loth cannot give the same 
fruits : Adhamma drags one down to helly while 
Dkamma leads one to Heaven^^ 

Let us hope that in our University, also, the same 
truths will prevail. 


I Vide^ ante p. 132, 





LECTURE VI 


The 7{o^at University of Vikramasila 

After having tried to give you some idea about the 
University of NStland§, I now propose to deal with the 
Royal University of Vikramasila, It is associated with 
the permanent epithet Royat^ as it was not only created 
by a king, but it is also on record that the titles on 
scholars were bestowed by kings. And if the University 
of Nalanda fulfilled the dictum of Newman that a Uni¬ 
versity is a school of universal learning, implying the 
assemblage of strangers from various places in one spot, 
this royal University of Vikramasila, as we have already 
hinted in our fifth lecture, also satisfied the condition to 
a great extent. And it also satisfied the dictum of 
Carlyle of being a collection of books, for we know, both 
from internal and external evidence, that there was a 
big library, which, along with all its other paraphernalia, 
was destroyed at the time of the establishment of the 
Muhammadan power in Bihar. 

The accounts, however, relating to Vikram^ila are 
rather meagre. For the details, we have to depend to a 
large extent c«l TaranUth, the historian of Tibet, whose 
name we have already mentioned several times* For 
translation of some passages relating to Vikram^ila, I 
am indebted to Sister Gertrude of the local Convent, 
and I avail myself of this opportunity to render publicly 
my best thanks to her for helping me in elucidating the 
account of Vikrama^ilS. 

Our difficulty in tracing a fuller history of Vikrama-\ 
i^ila is intensified by the fact that Hiuen Tsiang, the 
prince of Chinese travellers, has not given us any 
accounts of it proving that the University had not yet 

19 
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come into existence, or, at any rate, was not of sufficient 
importance to merit his visit, Neither does the other 
Chinese traveller, I-Tsing, to whom we are so much in¬ 
debted regarding the curriculum of Naianda, has thrown 
any light on it, showing that Naianda, was still then the 
University of Northern India and that Vikrama^ila was 
then unknown, and the presumption that it had been 
revived and forsaken, or at least had fallen into decay 
(before, the coming of Hiuen Tsiang,^ cannot at all hold 
jgood^. Vikrama^ila began to rise after the downfall, 

' at any rate, after the decadence of Naianda, though for 
some time there was connection between the two. 
Lama Taranath remarks that the professors of Vikrama- 
i^ila watched over the affairs of Naianda.® It is very 
difficult to guess at the meaning of this, but, even in 
later times, there appears to have been some connection 
and we find that while Ati^a was proceeding towards 
Tibet, his Tibetan interpreter was staying at Naianda, 
While discussing the name of Naianda, we referred 
to its derivation from a tradition, and here also we find 
a tradition telling us about the origin of the University, 
at any rate, of the monastery, which gave birth to the 
University. It is said to have been so named because a 
Yaksa called Vikrama was suppressed here,^ A Tibetan 
tradition also Jays down that AchSryya Kampilya, a 
learned professor of the school of Buddhist Tantras 
who had obtained the siddhi or perfection in the Mahd^ 
mudra mysticism, was once struck with the features of a 


1 / B. T. 5., I. 

2 ''The inscriptions on the minor figures in Gupta character of the 
third and fourth centuries show that the Vihd,r with its chief cave had 
been established a considerable period before that time, probably at the 
beginning of the Christian era, or even earlier.*' Ibid, This is altogether 
a fanciful theory. The fact that it was founded by Dharmapala who 
reigned in the ninth century, clearly demolishes the above 

3 Indian Pandits in the Land of SnoWt P* 66, 

4 /-B, T, S., Vol. 1., lo-n. 
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bluff rocky hill which stood on the banks of the Ganges. 

Observing its peculiar fitness for the site of a ViMr he 
thought that, under royal auspices, it could be conver¬ 
ted into a great place for the use of the Samgha, By 
dint of foreknowledge he also knew that at one time on 
that bill a great Vihar would be built In course of 
time, Kampilya himself was born as Dharmapala^, the 
famous Buddhist king whom we have referred to in our 
first lecture, and remembering what he had been in his 
previous birth, he built the monastery and along with it 
the University. In view of the fact of the first donor 
being a king, Vikrama^ila 'was known as the Royal 
University. 

After all, this may be a story—one may call it a 
tradition—but we cannot altogether ignore tradition. Begmning 
And whatever may be the value of the above tradition, Unb?«rsity 
it is an admitted fact that the foundation of the monas- t 
tery was first laid by Dharmapala in the 9th century, 
Paramasaugata Paramthara Paramobhattaraka MaM- 
rajadhiraja DharmapSla, the Buddhist King, who has 
already received some attention in our first lecture and 
who is mentioned in the Khalimpur PrasasH, the date 
of which has been fixed at 810 A. D. Here, under his 
royal auspices one hundred and eight professors taught 
various subjectsIn addition to these one hundred 
and eight teachers, there were also AcMryyas for offer¬ 
ing wood and fire, and for ordination, as well as three 
superintendents. That was the beginning of this great 
University. For four centuries it worked successfully, 
being managed, under royal patronage, by a board of six 
members presided over by the High Priest. It granted 
the diploma of Papdita to all distinguished alumni’^ the 


1 y. 5 . T. 5 .Pt. I., p. II. 

2 Ibid. Vide, Schiefner, TSranStli, p, 220. 

3 S. C. VidySrbhflsana’s Indian Lope, Medtmval School, p, 79. It 
is not known what title the University of NSlanda conferred on its 
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diploma being conferred by the reigning king* Among 
these Pa:nditas can well be mentioned E.at^a Vajra, an 
inhabitant of Kashmir, who received the royal diploma 
of the University and who was appointed a gate-keeper— 
a post of high distinction here also, as at NSlanda# 
Similarly there was Acharyya Jetari, who received from 
king Mahipala the same diploma and who could boast 
of the great Dvipan.kara^ as his pupil. Of the others, 
Ratna Kirti, a professor at the University, deserved 
well to be mentioned along with Jfiana S'ri Mitra, who 
was considered a pillar of the Vikrama^iia University* 
Ati^a or Dvipaiikara himself was indebted to him. 
Jhana-S'ri Mitra was also a gate-keeper and was appoint- 
V ed head of the University when Ati^a left for Tibet. 

We may also mention the name of Rat^akara S'anti, who 
was ordained in the order of the SarvastivSda school of 
Odandapura, of which we shall speak later on, and 
who learnt the Sutra at Vikrama^ila from Jetari,® 
Rat:i^akara Kirti and others. He is said to have 
flourished during the reign of Mahipala and is reputed 
to be the author of one hundred books, including 
Taintras and Sutras. Rati^akara was also made a gate¬ 
keeper, after which at the invitation of the king of 
Ceylon he visited that island where he gave an 
impetus to the Buddhist doctrine®. 

The Gates We thus note here some difference between NUlanda 

of the and Vikrama^ila Universities, for in the former we see 

University ^ 

only one Dvarapandtta, or gate-keeper, who tested the 


distinguished students. M. M. S. C. VidySbhusana suggested that 
that University also recognised the title of Pandits. 

1 According to Babu Harendra Nath Ghosh B. A„ Dvipankara 
was trained in the Vihar of Vajasana near Sabhara in Vikramapura, 
vide Dacca Review^ 1921. 

2 For an account of Jetari, see Schiefner's TdranMh, p, 230 • also, 
Vidyabhusana’s Logic^ 136, Jetari hailed from Varendra (Northern 
Bengal). 

3 S. C. VidySbhusana's, Indian Logic, Medeeival School^ p. 342, 
Ratn&kara bore the title of MahSpandita^ 
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merits of students anxious to enter the University, but 
here were six gates guarded by six Pa^?.ditas. It may be, 
that each of these six colleges, specialising in a particu¬ 
lar subject, with the gate-keeper as its Principal, taught 
a particular branch of knowledge, thus guarding collec¬ 
tively the destinies of Vikrama^ila.’ According to 
Taranath, there were Prajilakaramati at the southern 
gate, Rattjiakara S'anti guarded the eastern gate, VUgis- 
vara Kirti watched over the destinies of the western 
gate, Naropanta ruled at the northern gate, Rat^a Vajra 
was in charge of the first central gate and Jhana S'ri 
Mitra tested students at the second central gate.^ 

The Vikrama^ila standard was higher than the one^ 
at Nalanda regarding academic organisation, but it ; 
could neither attain the wide range of influence of 
Nalanda, nor had it the vast numerical strength of the 
latter, though it too, had a large student population. 

The character of the times, of course, was more or less 
responsible for it. The whole country wasi suffering 
from a disruption, and Magadha which was gradually 
declining and losing fast its independent existence by 
coming under Bengal, was more or less playing a second 
fiddle. Nevertheless, the University was a large esta¬ 
blishment. Dharmapala, its founder, furnished it with 
four establishments, each consisting of 27 monks belong¬ 
ing to the four principal sects. Pie also endowed it 
with rich grants, fixing regular allowances for the main- The 
tenance of priests and students. Besides the above, 
there were establishments for temporary residents.® As 
was the case with the Nalanda University, the kings 
after Dharmapala made other additions to the Univer- 

1 According to Tarangth, Praifiakaramati flourished during the 

reign of King Chanaka. ( p. i3S ). ® 

2 Taranath i 235. 

3 /. B, r. S., I—10. 
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sity. There was a central hall, called the House of 
Science. It had six gates which opened on its six 
colleges, each having one hundred and eight professors. 
There was also a large open space which could hold an 
assembly of 8,000 persons.^ 

Each college was under the guidance of a JDmra 
Pandita^ (the Pai^idita at the gate) referred to above. 
Just as at Nalanda, students desirous of entering the 
University had to subject themselves to a severe test exa¬ 
mination, here also no one could enter the precincts of 
this seat of learning without defeating the Dvara 
^ Pandita in controversial disquisition. At any rate, 
j following the example of Nalanda, every student desi- 
, ''\ r rous of higher teaching had to submit to an examination, 

' ■ though there is nothing on record as to the percentage 

of failure, as we have, thanks to Hiuen Tsiang, at 
Nalanda. The two Panditas who taught theology in 
the central college were called the first and second 
“pillars” of the University. For the support of the resi¬ 
dent pupils of the colleges within the monastery, there 
were Safras (free board hostels), where scholars were 
entertained free and supplied with necessaries. They 
were endowed, as at Nalanda, by the princes and nobles 
of the country. That this sort of endowment very likely 
continuedifrom the beginning till the end of the Univer¬ 
sity, is proved by the fact that as late as the tenth cen¬ 
tury, a Satra was added to the Vihara by one of the sons 
of King Sanatana of Varendra, better known by his 
name of Jetari, Like Nalanda, the University was 
^ ‘ surrounded by a wall. {In its front wall, on the right of 

the principal entrance, was painted the likeness of 
Nagarjuna, once the head of the Nalanda University, 
and on the left the portrait of Ati^a himself, who figured 

I "The quardrangle evidently was a large Buddhist monastery or 
Vihara, such as at one time existed at Sarnath, Sanchi, Budh-gayS and 
other places of note”. Dr. R. L. Mitra* 
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prominently at Vikrama^ila. We also find the existence 
of a Dharmaiala at the gate outside the wall, where 
strangers arriving late after the closing of the gate were 
sheltered* The whole thing must have been a magni¬ 
ficent one and it was evidently so finely adapted to the 
purpose for which it was constructed, considering it 
both as a religious and an educational institution, that 
the Tibetans took it as a model for one of their 
monasteries. 

The courses of study at Vikrama^ila were perhaps 
less comprehensive than those at NSlanda. But here, 
as at Nalanda, teaching was both tutorial and profess¬ 
orial. Buddhistic teaching aimed very much at what we 
call the tutorial system. Every novice was required to 
choose a Bhiksu^ who was a full member of the order, as 
his preceptor or AchUryya, and cordial and intimate rela¬ 
tionship was expected between the teacher and the 
taught. The MaMvagga prescribed that the Acharyya 
was to consider the pupil as a son, while the pupil was to 
look upon the teacher as father, so that the two united 
by mutual reverence, confidence and communion of life, 
might progress and reach a high stage in doctrine and 
discipline. The student was to receive all assistance 
from his Achuryya not only in the matter of spiritual help 
but also in teaching, while the teacher was to put ques¬ 
tions to him and to improve his condition by exhortation 
and instruction, just as is done in the present day tutorial 
classes. 

Perhaps the most important branch of learning taught 
here was the Tantras. Vikrama^ila flourished in the 
days of Tantrikism, when occult sciences and naagic had 
become favourite subjects of study. It was really from I 
the fifth century that Buddhism assumed a new phase \ 
and changed its nature into that of Tantrikism which 
developed further between the eighth and tenth centuries 
of the Christian era. As Dr. Kern, the great authority 
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on Buddhism, has rightly observed,^ “The doctrine of 
Buddhism in India from the eighth century downwards 
nearly coincides with the growing influence of Tantrikism 
and sorcery which stand to each other in the relation of 
theory to practice ”, The development of Tantrikism is 
a feature that Buddhism and Hinduism have in common. 
Having once commenced the work of importation and 
assimilation, it went on and became ere long a new thing. 
“ The development of the infatuating Tantrikism, which 
practically verges on sorcery claiming a religious basis, 
attracted the notice of the Mahayana school and ere long 
the idolatrous cult of “female energies” was founded, 
grafted upon the theistic Mahayana and the pantheistic 
mysticism of Yoga”^. There was in the monastery of 
Vikrama^ila a class of Ttotrikas, called by the name of 
Kimithha, who brought on much trouble to Ati^a, the 
head of the University. The two instances referred to in 
The Journal of the Buddhist Text Society the one of 
Maitri, belonging to the Kim2ika class, who was charged 
with certain irregularities connected with doctrinal, ritual 
and other collateral matters, on account of which some 
thing condemnatory was written on the wall at the en¬ 
trance of the Vihara by a monk called and the 

other, when a ’“quantity of wine was detected in the 
possession of the same monk which he kept secretly in 
his room and which he was alleged to have brought for 
presenting to a Buddhist nun whom he intended to con¬ 
sult on certain matters, show how the religion of 
Gautama Buddha had deteriorated in the hands of his 
later followers. 

Next to the Tantras, there were studied Grammar, 
Metaphysics, and Logic. The last subject, which was 
studied assiduously and extensively at the Nalanda 


1 Kern*s Buddhism^ p. 133. 

2 N* N. Vasu, Modern Buddhism, 

3 Voll. 
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Part of a frieze at Vikramasila. 

( Known as the Ananta Sayya ) 



Another part of the frieze. 

( Known as the marriage of Rama & Sita ) 
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University was also cultivated here, and some of the 
greatest scholars at Vikramadila distinguished them¬ 
selves in this subject. The fact that the Dvara 
Pandiias, or gate-keepers, were eminent logicians goes 
to prove that Logic was evidently a popular subject^. 

And here also, as at NUlanda, the teachers and 
students occupied themselves with copying manuscripts, 
and in the British Museum there is a beautiful copy of 
the Asia Snhasrika PrajMparamita^ the colophon of 
which mentions the fact of its being copied in the reign 
of Farameimra Faramabhattaraka Faramasaugata 
Maharadhiraja Srimad Gopala Deva, who according to 
Dr. Barnett, was the second Gopala Deva.^ 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Das, in his interesting work ^ 
Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow^ a book which is 
becoming rare, though published only thirty years back, 
has given us a graphic description of a religious assembly 
at Vikrama^i la—corresponding to the Convocation of 
our days. The description is by the Tibetan who was 
sent there to take Ati^a for the renaissance of Buddhism 
in Tibet. “ In the morning at 8 o’clock when the 
monks congregated , together being conducted by the 
Sthaviray I was given a seat in the rank of the learners, 
Then first of all the venerable Vidya Kokila came to 
preside over the assembly. His appearance was noble 
and majestic. He got exalted and steady like the 
Sumcru mountain. I asked those near me, if he was 
not Lord Ati^a ** What do you say, O Tibetan 
Ayusmat 1 This is the very revered Lam5 Vidya Kokila 
who, being a lineal disciple of Acharyya Chandra Klrti, 
has become a saintly sage. Do you not know that he 
was the teacher of AtijSa ? ” Then, again pointing to 
another Acharyya who was seated at the head of a row, 

I enquired if he was not Ati^a. I was told that he 

1 Indian Logicy Mediaeval School^ p. 150. 

2 /. R. A. S., 1910, p. 151. 
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was the venerable Naropanta, who, for his scholarship 
in the sacred literature, had no equal among the 
Buddhists. He too was Ati^a’s tutor. At this time 
when my eyes were moving to find out Ati^a, the Raja 
of Vikramaiila came and took an exalted seat, but none 
of the monks, old or young, rose from their seats to 
mark his arrival.* 

“ Another Pandit came in a grave and solemn mood 
moving slowly. Many young Ayusmafs rose from their 
seats to receive him with ojfferings of incense. The 
Raja also rose from his seats to do him honour. On 
the Raja's rising up, the monks and the Pandits also 
got up from their seats, respectively. The Lama was 
seated on a reserved seat. Thinking that, as so much 
honour was shown to the Lama, he must be some royal 
monk or some venerable Sthavira or Ati^a himself, I 
wished to know who he was, I was told that he was 
Viravajra, a stranger whose residence was not known 
to them. When I interrogated how learned he was, 
they said that they were not aware of the extent of his 
attainments. 

“ When all the rows of seats were filled up there 
came Lord Ati^a, the venerable of venerables, in all 
his glory, at whose sight the eyes felt no satiety. His 
graceful appearance and smiling face struck every one 
of the. assembly. From his waist hung down 9, bundle 
of keys. The Indians, Nepalese and Tibetans, all 
looked at him and took him for a countryman of their 
own. There was brightness mixed with simplicity of 
expression on his face which acted as a magic spell upon 
those who beheld him." 

Such was Ati^a.* He was born in the royal family 

1 This seems to be rather inexplicable. For later on, we find that 
on the Raja's getting up, all the monks and the Panditas also got up. 
Of course, the ideal in ancient India indicated tbaVthe position of a 
student not to speak of a teacher, was higher than that of a king, 

2 "Atisa revived the practice of the pure Mahayana doctrine by 
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of Gaud. In his early age he was known as Chandra- 
garva and he was sent to Jetari for his education. Under 
this great teacher, he studied the five kinds of sciences 
and thereby paved his way for the study of philosophy 
and religion. As he grew in age, he acquired proficiency 
in the three Pi{akas of the Mahayftna doctrine, the 
high metaphysics of the Madhyamika and Yogi- 
charyya schools and the four classes ofTantras. He 
then abandoned the world, commenced the study of the 
meditative science of the Buddhists and for this purpose 
came to a VihSra, where the name of Guhyajfiana Vajra 
was given to him and he was initiated into the mysteries 
of esoteric Buddhism. At the age of nineteen he 
took the sacred vow from S'ila Raksita, the MahSsa^igika 
Acharyya of the Odandapura University, who gave him 
the name of Dvlpa^kara S'rijfiana. He then went to 
Suvar^iadvlpa, then the headquarters of Buddhism in 
East, and after residing there for twelve years returned 
to Magadha where he was acknowledged as the chief. 
He maintained the superiority of Magadha in religious 
discussions and in the reign of Naya Pala accepted 
the post of High Priest at Vikrama^ilS. He was taken 
to Tibet, after two unsuccessful missions, ’ by the 
envoy of the Tibetan king to bring about the renaissance 


showing the right way to the ignorant and misguided Lamas of Tibet 
of its foreign and heretic elements which had completely tarnished it 
and restored it to its former purity and splendour," S. C. Das, Life of 
Atiia in /. . 4 . 5 . 5 ., IX. 1891, 46—53. “The influence of AtUa was 
undoubtedly exercised in the direction of an everlarging diffusion of these 
images (illustrating the life of the Buddha) from any Tfintric calamities 
The opulent lives of Queen MSya (the scene of the nativity), the 
somewhat languid grace of the young Bodhisattva (the life of pleasure 
in the women's apartments) show in the details of the dress and of the 
bodies, the influences of Magadha which were introduced by Atifa.” 
The Influence of Indian Art, 12,6, ^ 

I We know very little of the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet 
In A. D. 632, the first Buddhist King of Tibet sent an envoy to India to 
secure the Buddhist scriptures. Hiuen Tsiang says that "in his time 
Tibet was Buddhistic, but I-Tsing, who came later, says that Tibet had 
no Buddhism. See ante p. 129. 
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of Buddhism in that country. It was this Ati^a who 
was selected and who revived the practice of the 
MahaySna doctrine. He cleared the Buddhism of Tibet 
of foreign and heretic elements that had vitiated it and 
restored it to its former purity and splendour. Under 
his guidance, the misguided and ignorant Lamsls of 
Tibet discovered what is called the “ real and pure 
path of the exalted excellence,” ^ After a residence 
of thirteen years which was distributed over the different 
provinces of Tibet, during which he assiduously devoted 
himself to the propagation of pure Buddhism, enjoy¬ 
ing uninterruptedly the good will and veneration of the 
people, Ati^a died there at the advanced age of 
seventy-three. He is still remembered with deep 
veneration all over Tibet. 

It is interesting to note that neither Ati^a, nor his 
activities in Tibet, are mythical. Modern-day research 
proves this fact. The Archmlogical Survey Report ® 
says the following :— 

“The times of Ati^a have become known through 
Das’s Indian Pandits in ike Land of Snow. But up to 
the present it has been found impossible to decide 
whether the persons mentioned in connection with Ati^a 
actually lived or not. In the course of our tour we dis¬ 
covered several inscriptions of these times at Poo, in 
Spiti and Ladakh, 

I “ On one of the walls of Tabo monastery of Spiti, I 
\ ^ I discovered an inscription of the days of King Byangchub- 
i od of Guge, the very ruler who had invited Ati^a to 
^ Tibet. The principal hall of the Tabo monastery called 
Nam-par-snang-mdzad, seems to have remained unchan¬ 
ged since the days of Ati^a,”® The writer also mentions 

1 Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow^ p. 76. 

2 Historical Documents from the Borders of Tibet, A, S. i?., 1909-IO# 

3 Mr, E. H. Walsh, in his Foreword to The Rambles in Bihar, 
observes : “With reference to Ati^a, the Buddhist hierarch of Magadha 
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an inscription which contains the names of the two^most 
important Lamas of the periods, vh,, E.in~chen bsng-po 
and Ati^a, the latter being known as PhiiI-b5iTing, his 
Tibetan name. The inscription says that Rimchen was 
made a “light of wisdom” through the agency of Ati^a. 

This apparently is a reference to the controversy between 
the two Lamas which ended with Rin-chen’s acknow¬ 
ledging Ati^a’s superiority.” 

Such was the head of the Vikrama^Ila University 
which had a number of alumni. But such are the rava¬ 
ges of time that not only its glories have totally vanished, ideutifica- 
but it is even diihcult to identify the site now. Cunning- 
ham suggested the village of Silao near Borgaon. This 
is out of the question, as the Ganges could never have 
been near it/ Then there was the suggestion of the late 
lamented MahamahopUdhyaya Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusai^a, 
who tried to identify it with SultUnganj in Bhagalpur/ 

The hill here is a very small one, too small to have a 
monastery with six gates and a quadrangle or open space 
which could hold an assembly of 8000 men and also the 
large number of temples and colleges it contained. This 
identification also is, therefore, anything but satisfac¬ 
tory. The Tibetan chronicles, which are the best 
authorities on this subject, mention clearly that the 
monastery was situated on a bluff hill on the right bank 
of the river Ganges. The best identification is that by 
Mr. Nundo Lai De who observes®:—A day’s sail below 
Sultanganj is situated a projecting steep hill called 

who ruled over the Vikramasila monastery in the eleventh century and 
who at the invitation of the king of Tibet, visited that country and 
reformed the form of the Buddhistic religion then prevailing there it is 
interesting to note that his tomb still exists at Nyethang in Tibet! and 
the paintings on it and on the wails of the chapel which adjoins it are 
the most artistic that I saw while in Tibet ' 

1 A,S,E.,VIU,7S^ 

2 7 . A. S, 1909. 

3 /. A. S, B., Vol. V., No. I, p. 7. 
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Patharghata which is a spur of the Colgong range. It is 
about six miles to the north of Colgong, twenty-four 
miles to the east of Bhagalpur, and twenty-eight miles 
to the east of Champanagar, the ancient Champa, the 
capital of Ahga. The rocky projections at Patharghata 
and Colgong form a beautiful curve on the right bank of 
the Ganges, flanked by an amphitheatre of hills, which 
greatly enhances the picturesqueness of the landscape 
and heightens its beauty. The river Ganges, the 
general course of which from Bhagalpur to the ocean is 
nearly due east, flows northward from Colgong to Pathar¬ 
ghata and takes a singular turn round the Patharghata 
hill, some of the rocks of which project in a promontory 
into the river, and this projecting portion with a large 
part of the hill behind, is properly called Patharghata 
The site suggested by Mr. De is very likely the site of 
the Vikrama^ila monastery which was situated on a bluff 
hill, as the Tibetan chronicles say, on the right bank of 
the Ganges and it has a sufBcientf space for a congre¬ 
gation of 8000, with many temples and buildings. The 
monastery was destroyed by the followers of Islam when 
they invaded Magadha—a point which we will take up 
presently, after referring to another University, namely 
that of Odandapura, which also shared the same fate 
as that of Vikrama^ila. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das expressed the 
opinion ^ that on account of the foundation of a city 
in the neighbourdood of Nalanda, which became the 
capital of Magadha under the Pala kings, and on account 
of the great eminence to which the monastery itself 
arose, the entire province came to be known by the 
name of Vihax and the older name of Magadha gradually 

4 We regret the premature death of Mr, De who has done so 
much for ancient Indian culmre, by his valuable contribution, notably, 
the Ancient Geography of India, 

I Hindustan 1906, p. 190. 
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came to be forgotten. This seems to be a mere guess 
for which the late Rai Bahadur did not cite any 
authority, nor does the late Dr. V. A. Smith cite any 
other than that or Taranath for his statement that 
Gopala, the first of the Pala dynasty*, “founded a 
great monastery at Uddandapura or Odantapuri,” as 
it is sometimes called, this being at any rate the ancient 
name of the modern town of Bihar. This name has 
also been used by Taranath. The Muhammdan his¬ 
torian, Abu Umar Minhajuddin Usman ibn Sirajuddin 
at Juzanni, better known as Minhaj, whom we have 
to depend upon for facts relating to the history of 
Northen India of this period, mentioned the place as 
Adwand Bihar. 

References to epigraphic evidence about Odanda- Epigra- 
pura are not many. We have, however, one in the phic refer- 

1 QXLOCS 

inscription inscribed in the second regnal year of king 
SurapSla Deva of the Pala dynasty in which we note 
the flourishing condition of the Vihar. And we have 
another similar inscription referring to the same thing, both 
being, unfortunately, now at Calcutta. Both are inscrib¬ 
ed on two standing Buddha figures, in one the Buddha is 
subjugating an infuriated elephant, while in the other he 
is being worshipped by Indra and Brahma.* 

There is another epigraphic evidence, inscribed in 
the ninth regnal year of Naraya^Spala Deva, in which 
one Dharmamitra, an inhabitant of the Andhra country, 
established an image of Buddha. Mr. R, D. Banerjee* 


The Early fftstory of India, p. 413. Taran5th says ; "Gopala, 
ruling in the beginning of his life in Bengal, founded in the neightour- 
hood of Odantapura the Vih5ra of Nalanda and after he had instituted 
in both countries many schools of the clergy, he made a great sacrifice 
to the Law" (p 158). This would imply that Nalanda came after 
Odandapura, which is not a fact. T5ran5th in another place (p los) 
however, observes; "At the time of king Gop5la and Devapfui 
Odantapura Vinara was erected,” ^ 

2 Bangiya Sahitya Parhat PatriH. Vol. XV, p. 12. 
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is of opinion that very likely the place where this image 
was installed was Odandapura. The image is not in 
existence, but the portion containing the inscription is at 
Calcutta. 

In the fifty-fourth regnal year of the same king, 
Naraya:giapala Deva, the figure of the goddess Parvati 
was installed at Odandapura. The name Odandapura is 
also mentioned in the inscription.^ 

As late as in 1891 was taken to the Calcutta Museum 
a figure of the goddess Tara discovered also at Odanda¬ 
pura. In this there is an inscription of the second regnal 
year of Ramapala, about whom and his life R^macharita, 
discovered by Mahamahopadhyaya H. P. Sastri, we have 
spoken in our first lecture. 

And if I may be permitted to go further, for this does 
not really come within the period we are describing, I 
may mention that an inscription in Arabic was discovered 
at the same place incised in 1242.® 

Odandapura was destroyed in 1199 when Muhammad, 
the son of Bakhtiar, invaded Magadha. If we are to 
rely on Taranath, it would appear that before the final 
destruction, there was another attempt, Taranath gives 
a fanciful story that a minister of the Turuska king, out 
of the Karna land in the west, together with 500 Turks 
came to Magadha to plunder. They plundered the 
sacrificial materials, but when they began to walk all in 
a body to the Acharyya Kamala Raksita, he got into a 
rage and walked up along, throwing a jug filled with 
water, over which he had spoken mantras^ The result 
was that the Turks all fled and many were killed. 
Making every allowance, we must say, that the historian 
refers to the failure of the first attack, Laksma^a Sena 
was then the' king of Bengal According to the 
Muhammadan historian, Minhaz, whom we have referred 


1 Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. no. 

2 /. A. S. B., Old Series, XII--i2,45, 
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to before and whom we will have to quote again, 
Magadha was attacked after the eightieth regnal year 
of Laksmai?.a Sen. As the Laksma^a era had its com¬ 
mencement in ii 19, the date of the conquest falls in 
1199. That was the year of the destruction of all the 
Buddhistic places of learning in Bihar, Nllanda, 
Vikrama^ila and Odandapura. Nuddea was attacked in 
the following year A 

That Muhammad captured these seats of learning 
and destroyed them in that year, is further borne out by 
the fact that the colophon of PaUchakara in the library 
of the University of Cambridge contains the fact that 
Odandapura was destroyed in the thirty-eighth regnal 
year of Govindapaladeva about whom we spoke in some 
detail in our first lecture. As Govindap&ladeva’s 
accession dates from ii 61, the date of the destruction 
of these monasteries comes to 1199. 

I have already hinted that Muhammad Bakhtiyar's 
attacks on Magadha, before he ventured on those holy 
places which he rightly considered to be seats of wealth 
also, were in the nature of incursions. As Minha^ has 
observed, “Being a bold and enterprising man, he used 
to make incursions into the districts of Munair® and 
Bihar and bring away much plunder, until in this manner 
he obtained plenty of horscs, arms and men. The fame 
of his bravery and of his plundering raids spread abroad 
and a body of Khiljis joined him from Hindustan. His 
exploits were reported to Sultan Kutbuddin and he sent 
him a dress and showed him great honour. Being thus 
encouraged, he led his army into Bihar and ravaged it. 


Destruction 
by the Mu¬ 
hammadans 


Description 
by a Mu¬ 
hammadan 
historian 


1 TftranSth, p. 94, says that the Turks, conquered the whole of 
Magadha and destroyed many Viharas. “In Sri Naiandat much damage 
was done and the priests fled abroad.'^ On p. 262, he further observes, 
that when Magadha was conquered the scholars went out and spread 
the doctrine everywhere. 

2 Elliot identifled Munair as Monghyr, This was a mistake* 
Munair is the modern Munair in the district of Patna. Vide Journal of 
the Bihar and Orisza Research Society^t vol- r. 
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In this manner, he continued for a year or two to plunder 
the neighbourhood and at last prepared to invade the 
country. He went to the gate of the fort of Bihar with 
only two hundred horse and began the war by taking the 
enemy unawares/^ 

Minhaz goes on: Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, threw 
himself into the postern of the gate-way of the place and 
gained possession of the place. Great plunder fell into 
the hands of the victims. Most of the inhabitants of the 
place were Brahmans with shaven heads. They were 
all slain. There were a great number of books which 
came under the observation of the Musalmans. They 
summoned a number of Hindus that they might give 
them information respecting the import of these books, 
but all the Hindus had been killed. On becoming ac¬ 
quainted, it was found that the whole of the fortress and 
city was a college and in the Hindi tongue, they called a 
college Bihar”. TaranSth also supports this account. 
He observes, “ In the country between the Ganges and 
the Jumna the Turuska king appeared and by means of 
several Bhiksus who were his messengers, he with other 
small kings of the Turuskas living in Bengal and other 
parts of the country, invaded, and he conquered the 
whole of Magadha, killed many clerics in Odandapura, des¬ 
troyed this as well as VikramaiSila, and on the spot of 
the old Vihira a fortress of the Turuskas was erected.”^ 
The University of Vikrama^ila, which also must have 
attracted the bold Muslim adventurer, shared the same 
fate. • Indian Buddhism received a great blow, at any 
rate received a blow from the effect of which it has not 
been able to recover. A large party of the Buddhist 
population was-forced to leave the country, while others 
embraced the faith of Islam. As Dr. Waddel has ob- 


1 Taranath, Text, p. 56. T&ranSth has it also that the king of 
Magadha had erected fortresses both at Odandapura and VlkramafilS 
where he had placed some soldiers^ 
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served,' “ In the declining days of Indian Buddhism, 
when its spiritual and regenerating influences were almost 
dead, the Muhammadan invasion swept over India, in 
the latter end of the twelfth century A, D., and effectually 
stamped Buddhism out of the country. The Afghan 
soldiery especially attacked the Buddhistic monasteries, 
with their teeming idols and they massacred the 
monks wholesale; and as the Buddhist religion, unlike the 
more domestic Brahmanism, is dependent on its priests 
and monks for its vitality, it soon disappeared in the 
absence of the latter.” As Minhaz says, ** It is said by 
credible persons that he went to the gate of the fort of 
Bihar with only two hundred horse, and began the war by 
taking the enemy unwares. When Bakhtiyar reached the 
gate of the fort, and the fighting began, Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar with great vigour and audacity rushed in at 
the gate of the fort and gained possession of the place. 

Great plunder fell into the hands of the victors. Most 
of the inhabitants of the place were Brahmans with 
shaven hands. They were put to death. Large numbers 
of books were found here, and when the Muhammadans 
saw them, they called for some persons to explain their 
contents, but all the men had been killed. It was dis¬ 
covered that the whole fort and city was a place of study* 

In the Hindi language the word Behar (Vihar) means a 
College. 2 

Much is attempted to be made out regarding this 
destruction of the monks and their monasteries. But 
two things have to be considered in this connection. We 
learn from Taranath, that both in Odandapura as well as 
in Vikrama^ila, the Magadhan king made a kind of for- 
tress where some warriors had been installed. It is also 
on record that the monks had joined with the guards in 
repulsing the invaders. Further, as Sir P. C* Roy, 

1 Waddel’s Lamaism, p. 16. 

2 Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p, 306. 
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relying on manuscripts, has observed, “The monasteries 
had degenerated into hotbeds of corruption, so much so 
that the Mussalman conquerors felt little compunction in 
putting the inmates thereof to the sword.‘’^ 

Again, the spirit of the times justified such massacres. 
Let us look at the capture of Baghdad by the Mughals, 
who were then Buddhists, under Halaku. Mutasim 
repaired to the Mongal camp when the savage chief 
concealed the perfidy of his designs under the mask of 
smooth words and a friendly reception. Halaku then 
requested the Caliph to send word into the city that the 
armed inhabitants should throw away their weapons, and 
assemble before the gates, in order that a general census 
might be taken. Under the orders of the Caliph, the 
city poured out its unarmed defenders who were immedi¬ 
ately secured. The next day, at sunrise, Halaku issued 
commands for the sack of the devoted city and the 
massacre of its inhabitants. The women and the 
children were trampled to death. Delicately nurtured 
ladies, who had never braved the sight of crowds, were 
dragged into the open streets and subjected to the 
grossest brutalities; the artistic and literary treasures 
collected with such labour and industry by sovereign 
after sovereign, together with the remains of the old 
Persian civilisation, were destroyed in the course of a 
few hours. For three days the streets ran with blood, 
and the water of the Tigris was dyed red for miles along 
its course. The horrors of rapine, slaughter and out¬ 
raged humanity lasted for six weeks. The palaces, 
mosques, and mausolea were destroyed by fire or levelled 
to the earth for their golden domes. The patients in 
the hospitals, and the students and professors in the 
colleges, were put to the sword. In the academies the 
immortal works of great and learned men were reduced 


1 A History of Hindu Chemistry^ XXXIX, 
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to ashes; books were thrown into the fire, or, when the 
Tigris was near, buried in its waters. The accumulated 
treasures of five centuries were thus for ever lost to 
humanity and the flower of the nation was completely 
destroyed. After the carnage had lasted for four days, 
Mutasim was beaten to death together with his sons and 
the principal members of his family*’- 

As Mr. Arnold has aptly expressed it: There is no 
event in the history of Islam that for terror and destruc¬ 
tion can be compared to the Mongal conquest Like an 
avalanche, the hosts of Chingiz Khan swept over the 
centres of Muslim culture and civilisation, leaving behind 
them bare deserts and shapeless ruins where before had 
stood stately cities girt about with gardens and fruitful 
corn land*’* Well might the Muhammadan historian 
shudder to relate such horrors! “For many years I 
shrank from giving a recital of these events on account 
of their magnitude and my abhorrence. Even now I 
come reluctant to the task, for who would deem it a light 
thing to sing the death song of Islam and of the Muslim, 
or find it easy to tell this tale? Oh that my mother had 
not given me birth I Oh, would that I had died ere this, 
and been a thing forgotten, forgotten quite.”^ Just as 
Bahgdad, the abode of learning, the seat of culture, the 
eye and centre of the saracenic world, was ruined for 
ever, so were Vikrama^ila and Odandapura, the seats 
and centres of Buddhistic world and culture, destroyed 
for ever, and with their downfall was sounded the death- 
knell of Buddhism in India and for some centuries the 
gloom of night fell on Eastern India. The invasion of 
the Muslims, so far as the Buddhistic monasteries were 
concerned, was a great calamity, but history merely 
repeated itself here. With the fall of the Buddhist 
Universities, Buddhism disappeared from this part of the 

1 Ameer All, A short Historj^ of the Saracens, pp, 397 and 39S. 

2 Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, p. 218. 
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country and with it Buddhistic learning. The Hindu 
Universities of Nuddea and Mithi lawhich came later on, 
were purely Brahma^ic ones. As Dr. Kern, one of the 
■best authorities on Buddhism, observes, “In conse¬ 
quence of the invasion of the country by the Muham¬ 
madans, the monasteries of Vikrama^ila and Odandapura 
were destroyed and the monks were killed, or fled to 
other countries. The learned Sakya S'ri went to Orissa 
and afterwards to Tibet. Many emigrants from Magadha 
rejoined their brethren in the south and founded colleges 
on a modest scale. Buddhism lingered in the remotest 
parts of the peninsula to which the invaders could not 
readily penetrate.” 

It has been suggested by learned authorities like 
Kern and Waddell, that Buddhism in India received its 
death-blow because of the Muhammadan attack. But 
that was not the only cause, there were other causes as 
great as this. Indian Buddhism at that time was not 
the Buddhism of Asoka; it was Tantrikism, worshipping 
of female energy in conjunction with male energy. It 
had degenerated from its great philosophical and specu¬ 
lative height more or less to demonology, while there 
was very little spiritual and regenerating influence left 
in it. It was a curious admixture of alchemical process¬ 
es on the one hand, and grotesque and obscure and 
sometimes revolting rites, on the other. There was 
more of materialism in it, than the purely spiritual ideals 
of Gautama Buddha. Even in the time of NagSrjuna, 
who, both by example and theory, taught that Brahma, 
Visipiu, Siva, Tara and other deities possessed the 
attributes which the Brahma:^as had assigned to them 
and therefore were the proper objects of worship for 
help, it was gradually leaning towards Hinduism which 
was re-establishing itself. The causes which brought 
about the downfall of Buddhism were working from 
within. The purity of life and the austerity of practices 
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enjoined on the followers of the creed, became in the 
long run irksome* They found it extremely difficult to 
continue them. And, again, the monasteries were 
degenerating into hotbeds of corruption. Hinduism, also, 
was swallowing up Buddhism and acknowledging the 
founder of this religion as an Avatara, or incarnation, 
of Ftsnu* Buddhism had made so many compromises 
that in the end it became iudistinguishable from 
Hinduism. Even from the seventh century itself, the 
development of the infatuating Tantrikism, which 
reached its climax by the eleventh century and which 
practically verged on sorcery claiming a religious basis, 
attracted the notice of the MahaySna school, and ere 
long the idolatrous cult of female energies was found 
grafted upon MahSyana and the pantheistic mysticism 
of Yoga. And this Tantrika phase of the Mahayana 
school reached its climax when it adapted and assimilat¬ 
ed to itself the theory of the Kalachakra. It went even 
far\ A mysterious union was established between the 
goddess Kali and the Buddhas. The doctrine of Buddha 
went on further in its depraved course—importation, 
assimilation and compromise—and all these had their 
due as well as undue share and the way was paved for 
its disappearance, The cause which favoured the rise 
and progress of the Hindu Tantras equally contributed 
to the development of the Buddhistic ones, only in the 
latter case, instead of Siva or Parvati, a Buddha, a 
Tathagata, or an Avalokite^vara is often addressed in 
the invocation as the source and fountain of all know¬ 
ledge. We have also a class of Tantras which are an 
admixture of Buddhistic and ^aiva cult.^ 

The Pala kings were Buddhists, and they tried to 
give a new turn to their faith. They encouraged 
Buddhist religion by patronage, and by the starting of 

1 N. N. Vasu, Modern Buddhism^ p, 4. 

2 Sir Pii C. Roy, A History of Hindu Chemistry, XV, 
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Buddhistic Universities, A large number of learned 
men, like Ati^a, flourished under their patronage. These 
scholars, though professedly belonging to the TSntrika 
cult, rose above it, but they could not prevent the down¬ 
ward course. The goal of life adopted by the majority 
of the Buddhists was emancipation, but to them it 
became attainable only through enjoyment, life being 
indissolubly linked with weal and woe. Love and enjoy¬ 
ment of the world predominated. In addition to this, 
I venture to submit that there was another cause. 

The Pala kings were Buddhists, but they were not 
at all aggressive Buddhists, nor were they so powerful. 
Further, they were all too tolerant. The facts that 
DharmapSla’s Mahasaminata could establish a big 
Vi^i^umandira at a place called Subbasthali, and that a 
lihgart^ could be set up at Buddha Gaya, while a grant 
could be made by Madanapala to a Brahmaija as daksjna 
for reading the MahabMrata to the queens—all these 
show that the Buddhism of the Bala Kings could not 
have been of any aggressive character. Hinduism was 
re-establishing itself and making itself supreme over the 
so-called Buddhism. The kings were not powerful 
enough to bring about the permanent renaissance of 
Buddhism, while the very form of the extant religion of 
Siddhartha, coupled with its want of spirituality,—the 
true life of any religion,—had already prepared the way 
for the downfall of Buddhism, and the Mussalman irrup¬ 
tions only made it come down like a house of sand which 
was already too much shattered. The temple at Buddha 
Gaya, which had been the centre of devotees, had again 
fallen into the hands of the Snatakos} It had no wealth, 
while the monasteries were full of if. The Muhammadan 
invaders plundered and destroyed Odandapura and 
Vikrama^ila, but although Buddha Gaya was not even fifty 


1 Mahdhodhi, XXV 111 ,3. 

2 See Gauda LeMamdldt p. 32. 
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miles from the former, Muhammad Ibn Bakhtiyar did 
not think it worth while to attack it. As Dr. Bloch has 
suggested, “so far as Muhammadan invaders were con¬ 
cerned, no serious damage appears to have occurred to 
the Bodhi tree. The object which led those wild sons 
of the Central Asian desert to the destruction and 
desecration of so many a famous temple in India was not 
religious zeal only. I am afraid we should be over¬ 
estimating them, if we did not admit that a certain 
delight in plunder might have helped to swell the army 
of Bakhtiyar Khilji when he made his first inroad into 
Bihar and Bengal towards the close of the twelfth 
century. But he did not proceed to Bodh-gaya, for the 
simple reason that a piful tree certainly was no object 
worth “looting”. Or, in other words, even tlie place of 
hoihi of Gautama had lost its importance 

Indeed Buddha Gaya had lost its eminence ; it was 
not the centre of attractiom for Buddhist pilgrims. 
Hinduism was re-asserting itself. The Muhammadan 
invasion helped it at the cost of Buddhism. Even when 
Fa-hien was here, although he saw everything as a 
Buddhist devotee, we find that Hinduism of the orthodox 
kind was prominent and even sacrifices were permitted. 
Mr. V. A. Smith was perfectly right when he observed 
that, “the Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism had 
begun at a time considerably earlier than that of 
Fa-hien’s travels, and Indian Buddhism was already 
upon the downward path.”* We may go even further 
back. The reaction against the religion of the Buddha 
had become apparent even at the time of Pusyamitra’s 
celebration of the horse-sacrifice in the second century 
B. C. Samudragupta and, after him, his grandsons 
followed. The recrudescence of Brahmanical Hinduism 
was clear during the Gupta period. The Muhammadan 

1 Arohmlogical Survey Report^ 1908—09, 

2 The Early History of 
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invasion helped to bring it down in Bihar, That was 
the last vestige of Buddhism in these parts, though it 
lingered for a while in the minds of some sections of the 
people. The surviving ministers migrated to Orissa, 
founded colleges in southern India^ and stopped the 
tide of extinction by building chaityas and stdpas. 
That question, however, is beyond the scope of our subject. 

It is a curious fact that all the three Universities,— 
Nalanda, Odandapura and Vikrama^ila,—were situated 
at some distance from the Capital or capitals of 
Magadha. What was the reason for it ? I venture to 
think that the best answer to such a question has been 
given by the great Rabindranath in his Tapova?ta, He 
writes : “A most wonderful thing that we notice in India 
is, that here the forest, not the town, is the fountain¬ 
head of all its civilisation. Wherever in India its earliest 
and most wonderful manifestations are noticed, we find 
that here men have not come into so close contact 
as to be rolled or pushed into a compact body, or 
mass, or whole. Here, trees and plants, rivers and lakes, 
had an ample opportunity to live in close relationship 
with men. In these forests, though there was human 
society, there was enough of open space, or aloofness ; 
there was no jostling. Still, this aloofness did not pro¬ 
duce an inertness in the Indian mind; on the other 
hand, it rendered it all the brighter. It is the forest 
that has nurtured the two great ancient ages of India, 
the Vedic and the Buddhistic, Not only the Vedic 
Rsis, but Lord Buddha also preached in many woods 
of India. The Royal Palace had no room for him, 
it was the forest that took him into its lap. The current 
of civilisation that flowed from the forest inundated the 
whole of India”.* 

I Tftranftth says that Pandit Sfikya^rl went to Odevisa and thence 
to Tibet, 

a I do not know whether the late Mr. Charles Russell and Mr. V. 
H, Jackson had this in view when in the Patna (JniVimly Report they 
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Such was also the Vikram^ila University and all 
the other ancient Indian Universities. As I have 
said already that although there was close connection 
between the Birahmanical and the Buddhist methods 
of teaching, there was one main difference 
between the BrShmanic and the Buddhist education, 
that the latter was not based on Vedic study and 
its teachers were not invariably Brahmanas. Further, 

Buddhistic education was open to one and all, and not 
merely to the three “twice-born’’ castes. All castes 
were equally admissible to the Buddhistic community. 

Defects there were in both the system, but “meaningless 
and trivial as many of these regulations seem to us, they 
were no doubt regarded as of great value by those who 
used tliem in those far-off days. They must have been 
intended to emphasize the great solemnity of the work 
in which pupil and teacher were engaged, and to im¬ 
press upon the pupil the mysterious sacredness which 
was supposed to characterise the knowledge which was 
being passed on to him by his teacher.”* This may 
sound as a mere ideal to us now. 

But we cannot forget that everywhere the same 
ideal was preached in Ancient India: '‘Say what is 
true; do thy duty; do not swerve firom the truth j 
do not swerve from duty; do not neglect greatness j 
do not neglect what is useful. Whatever is given 
should be given with faith, not without faith, with 
joy, with modesty, with fear and with kindness. If 
there should be any doubt in thy mind with regard 
to any sacred act or with regard to conduct, conduct 
thyself as a Brahmana”\ As one who has been closely 

observed : “In our opinion the ideally best site would be in some 
healthy situation removed from the influence of any large town and 
where could be carried on under favourable climatic conditions through¬ 
out the whole academic year.” * 

2 Keays, Ancient Indian Education^ p. 37. 

I Taitt. Upani^ada^ r, 4, 3. 
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associated and, may I add, intimately also, with the 
students of Magadha for over a decade, I do not think 
I can hold up before them a better ideal than what was 
placed by ChJijiakya before the princes at Pajjaliputra 
with whose teaching he was entrusted and to whom he 
observed: “The King is honoured only in his own king¬ 
dom, the learned are honoured throughout the world“. 
The erudite Acharyyas of Magadha were honoured 
throughout the then civilised world for their learping, 
—and who does not even now revere Mahivira and 
Buddha?—and I can fervently hope that with such 
glorious ideals before them, our students should not be 
wanting in example. Let them remember what manner 
of men their forefathers were, and if they have before 
them such glorious ideals of which, I hope, I have been 
able to give them some idea, I will consider myself 
more tlian amply rewarded for delivering these lectures 
on the glories of Magadha, their and our own Mother 
land. 

The poet has truly observed :— 

'"Breathes there the mm with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own my native land 
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Sir Sultan Ahmad, Vice-chancellor of the University, 
in concluding the course of Lectures observed : 

“Gentlemen, as this is the last of a series of very 
interesting lectures delivered by Professor Samaddar 
as our University Reader, I would be failing in my duty 
if I did not convey him our hearfelt thanks for the same. 

Professor Samaddar has been in this Province for 
a number of years and his work as a research scholar 
and a Professor of History, his keen interest in 
Archaeology and Economics, his connection with all the 
healthy public activities of the students here, his work on 
the Senate and bis particular interest in the students 
who come in close contact with him are wellknown* 
The Calcutta University paid him, and incidentally to 
this University, a great compliment when they invited 
him to give a series of lectures which were ultimately 
published by them* I have seen these lectures and I 
can assure you that they fully maintain the high standard 
of scholarship which is now attributed to his name. 
Professor Samaddar has given us six most interesting 
and instructive lectures which when published will, I have 
no doubt, be a great contribution to the ancient history 
of Magadha. The masterly manner in which he has 
dealt with liis subject and the scientific study which these 
erudite lectures display are only surpassed by'the lucidity 
of expression and accuracy of facts. On some matters 
he has differed from well-known scholars like my friend 
Mr, Jayaswal and Professor Bhandarkar and he has 
given bis reasons for taking a different view. Whether 
he is right or whether those from whom he has differed 
are correct, is a matter on which an expression^ of opinion 
will be hazardous, nor indeed do I consider myself fully 
competent to express my views. The lectures, once 
published, will be open to discussion and criticism. But 
whatever the result of that discussion may be, I have no 
doubt even those from whom he has differed will 
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acknowledge that Professor Samaddar has been a worthy 
opponent. I thank him, as the Vice-chancellor of the 
University, for having accepted the readership without 
any honorarium; I thank him personally as well as 
on your behalf for the extremely learned lectures, as I 
feel that these have materially contributed to the stock 
of our knowledge of the ancient history of the province/* 
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